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[‘* 1 SEE YOU ARE TRAVELLING ALONE; WILL YOU PEBMIT ME TO CARRY THESE FOR you?” 


No. As companion, secretary, amanuensis, 
reader—anuy of these situations would ba more 
to her mind, She would look out in the 
papers now, and ifshe saw anything likely to 
suit she would write and offer herself; and 
when the bargain was closed, and nofé till 
then, she woald take her relations into her 
confidence, and tell them that she was going 
to relieve them of her company. 

Haviog made up her mind to this pro- 
gramme she proceeded to get ready for dinner, 
and made her appearance among the family 
circle with well-assamed composure; bat if 
anyone had noticed her particularly, they 
would nave discovered that she ate very little 
and spoke less; in fact, when she looked over 
at her two cousins, and thonght of their recent 
disoussion under her window, and of how she 
h2d always tried to please them in every way, 
and had worked so hard at their “odd jobs,” 
as they called them, meaning various tasks at 
millinery, dressmaking, &3., she felt her feel- 
ings so sorely wounded, her self-esteem so im- 
mensely lowered, that she was quite ready to 
barat into tears at a moment's notice. Luckily 
she restrained herself, and such was her self- 


TWO MARRIAGES. 


a 
CHAPTER VII. 


Gaoncre sat with her head buried in her 
ds for some minutes; a host of strange 
tuotions were sweeping through her mind— 
tame, auger, proud resolve in the fore. What- 
‘et happsned she would leave her aunt's 
, and that soon; but where was she to 

® to? She jamped up and began to pase 
toom from end to end, trying to come to 
wie certain conclusion, some fixed idea, that 
would give her a sufficient sense of indepen- 
to go downstairs and sit opposite the 
‘utios at dinner, and pretend to be on the 
Mueterms with them as before. She could 
wt live alone on forty pounds a-year; she 
would not thrast herself again on the hos- 
y of the Blaines. Her sister had 
"wuely talked of her joining her some day in 
Australia, but the scheme had never pro- 

beyond mere “ talk.” 
What was she to do ?—go out as governess ? 








command that all that was noticed about her 
was that she was unusually quiet. 

Ia this condition of ‘‘ unusual quietness ” 
she stayed for a whole month, eagerly scanning 
the daily papera for any advertisement likely 
to sait her. She answered one or two most 
promising specimens, but was always fore- 
stalled, and her hopes were ranning down to 
zero, When one happy morning she lit upon 
the following :— 

‘'Wanted, by an elderly lady, a cheerfal 
young laly as companion; mast be musical, 
well bred, lively, a good reader, and not ander 
twenty years of age.—Apply to M, M., office 
of this paper.” 

Georgie was not very ‘‘ cheerful” at pre- 
sent, certainly, and she wanted three months 
of twenty. Still she had an idea that she 
might suit ; and eager to be early in the field 
she sat down at that very moment (though it 
was before breakfast), wrote a note to “* M. M ;” 
and telling the footman to tell her aunt she 
had gone for a walk and would be back before 
breakfast was over, hurried off into Hillford, 
and had the satisfaction of posting her letter 
in time for an early delivery in London; and 
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two da: she hadthe still greater | self, ‘It will soon be over,” and.alond, ‘‘ What | gloves, and carried on her kneeWane’s mingt. 


satisfaction of receiving a note to say thata 
personal interview was requested, naming & 
day and hour, and the rendezvous in a fashion- 
able houte in a fashionable square. 

How was this to be managed? Hillford 
was only an hour from town, Mrs. and the 
Misses Vanée often ran up for the day—why 
should notshe make the excuse of some shop- | 
ping, and do ditto? : 

Lizzie Vance; ever ready for a “day in| 
town,” volantesred, nay, more, pressed her 
escort, which had perforce to be accepted, | 
and Georgie’s only hope was that she might | 
manage to evade ber cousin once she was in 
London, and this she contrived quite easily. 

“I cannot lose my time nor you yours, 
shopping together. 
station,” said Lizzie. ‘'I advise you to lunch 
at the Army and Navy Stores. I,” impres- 
sively, ‘‘'am going ta Inoch with friends. 
Gocd-bye— don’t hig Iatey, and don't lose your. 
eelf.”” So Wie amiable Lizzie stepped 


impening 
swallbw up ber suey Wdentity. 
yet, fiand: aumragm to be seated when » Iw 


vi = 

‘+ Mica: T' presume” and turning 
be em ot about simand-twenty, 
° scrutinizing eyes and sharply c 
feattapes surveying her anitically, and slim 
b.em expecting a nice olf person with vwillitie® 
cartend a csp, 

‘* Woot you sit down?” motioning artim 
wardwa sofa with a gesture such am a sulin 
wouldiuse ta slave. 


‘* Som Hawe 


= nh uasons ttamens lady’s neato?” 


‘She lia taken a fancy to your letter; alii 
ladies sre such 2 


‘and wistted! mato see you and! sel you mane | 


particalars,”’ 


“Yes!” assented Georgie, feeling: tint! iff 
her aunt was like: the niece slig wanlll cons. 


ceive a violemt aversion fom tite old Tndig: |! 


ss girl did stare ! 
‘\Of comree your connections ave perfectly 
respectable?” f 

“Yes! Penfiatliy so; becoming red: with 
apger, 

** You can give referencem?’” 

** Yes!” 

** Have you ever been in a situation?” 

“ Never.” 

** How old are you?” 

* Not quite twerty.” 

“Indeed! Well, you look more, Would you 
mind playing something?” rising and walking 
towards a magnificent. grand piano. “ You 
see I have to: report to aunt.” 

Georgie very nervous as she tock off 
her gloves, bat it must bedone. Better have 
to undergo: this: little ordeal once in & way, 
thas that of living on as an unwelcome guest. 
Hee hands trembied ag she struck the first 
chords, and she certainly did not play in her 
best manner a short piece of Schumann's, 

“Pf deresay your playing will do,” answered 
the young lady ; “ sunt is not very particular.” 

Tois was said in a manner that made 
Georgie facil as if her companion had just 
given her a smart box on the ear; snd she 
Dequme scarlet as she fambled with her gloves 
‘andi rese from the instrument. 

“ Now BE must ask yon to read to me—halt 
& page will do.”’ 

‘Puis wae another trial, especially as Georgie 
wae so. mortified and so nervous, She was 
atreid she would not be able to command her 
Voice, aad there wae something so very agres- 
sive in — re. aon Ameo gre of Lady 

n a 8 temper was 
decidedly raffled, However, ske sald to her- 


We can meet at the | the wor 










into a hanso her hand, and drove offf. 
Georgi ape = as —— pedi 
up & a 
am, bw apes se dra ptsatterhe ey 
She 
She 


e hadinet |. 


mposing-looking bag. ’ 

Her journey was along one; first 
to go to London, then over to Euston Btation, 
and the worst of all was that she had to 
change at Crewe, and had a hideous conviction 
that ehe was fated to go in one train and her 
luggage in another, and that they would never 
meet again. 

The train was crammed. A tl 
was scarcely @ vacant seat, and she was late; 
but, thanks to a porter aud a tip, she found 
herself thrust into a carriage just before there 
was a final slamming of doors, and they began 
to moveraff. 


do you wish me to read? 

“Oh! a bit of anything; hére, a page of 
this,’’ opening a small book that lay on the 
table; ‘it’s not the matter that signifies, it's 
the manner.”’ 

Georgie took the book, feeling that it would 
be-a delicious Inxury to throw itin this young 
lady’s face, and read half a page standing, 
the other standing opposite and devouring 
her with her eyes—a ing sensation to 
Georgie, who could not read and at the same 
time retarn this insolent inspection. 

‘* Ah!” she exclaimed, as Georgie came to 
@ full stop and met her eyes, “ thamka, You 


have now a pleasant voice’—tiiie wae «| When slie hed recovered lier Breath she 
| maliciows “I'm afraid” ngout | began to lowi&k mound, amd: dizemvered that 
— we that you hardly — a culiligammaminees 
do. and music are common- | aD it was a. n! 
place, amd you dbn’t look cheerful. However;,| One of her companions wamallttie 


featured, elderly man, with twihkling blue 
eyes, and mutton-chop grey wilisers; the 
otter was much younger and better-looking ; 

- gentleman 


we will see what Lady Maxwell says. Ain! 
I nes not detain you any longer ’”’—s 
teswmmiithe-bell. ‘‘Ah! good morning,” 
Sa —_ had had all her ordaat fem | 
was di 


i with 
Teer Heart and ‘_ of bitte ai second®, Rmaniy voucheafed 


— —y oe ——. . 
ieiqn ven hopes of getting: m 
| olliedinastipeomspaniom, aaRees thinking of 
bending Her mind to tie: less attractive one 
to her of gawerness, when, to her d and 
received the wing: 


.. “Stiadwell'Chase. 

p+ ee ae to engage 
rm tlimes: months, if yow can come a 

ove—aeie two. days after you. receive this 
Totter. Minton is my station. Come by 
ee ae |= Sr and 5 will send to: 
mest you.—Yours A 

. “ Vay Miewenn,’” 


e 

Gie hadi get whet she wantediatlInat!? Butt) 

» Row was news: of her sudiiem dapacture 

} tee ie broltemte ler aunt and: consias:? How 
oo. would be ! 

q ) te say;. Mixes: Vance: wamnut att all 


he: 
gidemed the “ intrudes,” who on her pe 
Tis was absorbed im thie Meld, did no tecruple 


@mazement;, she . 
Tatt te “tale stock,” amtlie saying is, of tits um 


her praspeatof losing was: | person, amd ot the 

Sen cy tae ee Gee tig aide, aah icnah cf barowe tote, cool aside his 
her independonce more than they | had laid himself out: for a 

i@ express, and thet their mother had no This talk had bee ,ofng om far sometime 


&. 


whien Georgie noticed it. 3 

“Going to Ireland for some onb-hunting? 
You. are early, are you not?” inquired the 
el@er passenger. “Not going to stop at your 
aunt’s en route—how is that?” 

“ The old lady has taken it into her head 
to start a companion.” 

Georgie pricked up her ears. . 

‘‘Sach nonsense! She has heaps of neigh- 
bours—lots of old women, who come and stay 
with her ; but nothing will satisfy her bat the 
constant society of a nice, lively young péer- 
son, I see the style in my mind’s eye: & 
fringe and rolling eyes, a loud laugh ands 
giggle, hands the size of a leg of mutton, 

a scarcity of h’s. oe ~ present I 

ive the Court a wide berth.” 
P Georgie felt an uncomfortable conviction 
immediately flash throwgh her. Could shebe 
the young person alluded to? 

She glanced instinctively at her neatly 
gloved hands (size, six). No, the csp im a 
shape or form would fit her. - 

She tried to nail her attention to her book; 
but, do as she would, it wandered. Her cate, 
in spite of herself, were drinking in the oo 
versation going on between her fellowpae 
sengers. 

“T always thought it was a beastly —_ 
the way your uncle treated you,” shouted 
elderly gentleman to his opposite 
(there was no occasion, for when 


ight. ta: interfere with ber plans, and” that. 
very probably Lady Maxwell was an old duck, 
who would end by adoptirg Georgie as a 
@aughter, and leaving her all her fortune. 

At this rosy view of the case, Mrs, Vance 
revived, and she and her daughters both vied 
in speeding the parting guests with handsome 
presents. 

She would have liked to have declined her 
cousins ’ gifts, but had no plausible, open 
reasow for doing so. 

Lizzie endowed her with a locket and chain, 
Jaue a travelfifig bag, Mrs. Vance a watch ; 
aud Mr. Vance came forward with the finest 
prize of all—a splendid sealskin jacket, for 
which he must have paid forty pounds (his 
wife ruminated to herself en passant) ; but he 
had a feeling that, semehow—he dare not 
openly say how—his niece-in-law—a bright, 
pretty, handy-girl, who had been very clever 
in cataloguing bis precious tali had “not 
been well treated among them,” and this was 
his mode of showing hie respect and 
sympathy. 

No one would have dreamt that Miss Grey 
was setting ont for a “sitaation’”’ who saw 
her seated in a first-class carriage, en route to 
Maxton. 

The evenings were autumnal and chilly, so 
she wore her new far coat, which at once 
stamped her, in the eyes of her fellow- 
travellers, as a young lady of wealth. She 





also wore ® very pretty hat and well:fitting | tip top express speed every sound is audible i 
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, tsilway-catriage), ‘‘leaving the old lady a 
jfeisteress im the place, What does she 
waus with eighteen thousand a-year? Eigh- 
tes hundred would be ample for an old 
nD. ” 

ie property was not entailed, you see, 
snd:my tuicle could do with it as he liked. 
Sheand L his it off very well. We have no 
difference of opinion on any subject—except 
ope Yes, by Jingo! there is one subject on 
whieh we do not agree,” nodding his head to- 
warde bis vis-a-vis, with a laugh, 

god what is that?’ inquisitively, 

¢Mettimony. She is always bothering me 
to matty, always cramming my responsibili- 
tiesdown my throat, always inviting eligible 
gitleto meet me.” 

“ Add were none of these fair creatures up 
to the mark?” stroking his whiskers affeo- 


tionately, 

“Tp was not that; but nothing will ever 
persuade mie to marry. I beve had one awfal 
warning in the shape of my most intimate 
friend and his wife, end notbirg will ever 
teopt me to put the halter of matrimony 

my neck,” 

“That is ae ye nee never met the 
right young lady yet. would not give two- 
penoe for your stern resolutions when you do, 
my good sir. I don’t mind making you a bet 
that you are a married man by this time next 


ear;”” 

1 No, no,” with a pitying smile; “ you are 
acaseof the fox who lost‘ his tail, Kerr; and 
as to betting with you, I don't want to take 
your money ; it would simply amount to 


“ And here we are at Crewe, thank goodness 
Ihave not to change, I don’t know a janction 
1 dislike. ae muoh.’’ 

it be had not, Georgie could not say the 
ame, 

She quickly began to collect her small be- 
longings, snd, to her infinite surprise, this 
anti-Bevedict rose, and politely assisted her. 
More than that, be got out of the carriage, 
tended her out and her parcels, and havibg 
= &@ good icok at ber and her very neat 


“I see you are travelling alone; will you 
permite to carry these for you, te whatever 
other train you may be going by?” 

“Thank you,” she returned, “ but I do not 


like to give you the trouble.’’ 

“No trouble whatever. Do you expect to 
be met here?”’ 

“No; I am going—oh——!” 


She stopped. Something she conld not 
account for made*her more reserved than 
usual. Sbe did not add “to Maxton,” butstam- 
mered, after a second’s hesitation, — 

“Some distance.” 

soon was comfortably ensconced in 
another train, and with all her and 
‘mall impediments carefally stowed away by 
this stranger, who seemed resolved to make up 
for the somewhat ehurlish reception he had 
previously given her. 

And whv ? 

Gilbert Vernon was not usually known “to 
put himsei¢ ont” for casual fellow-passengers. 

The fact was, that this girl struck him as 
Xmething so much out of the common that 
be wae compelled to admire her, almost in 
‘pitect himself. He told bis inward monitor 
that it was only the civil thing to do to look 
tlter'a lady travelling alone at such a junction 
as Crewe. 

But, despite of this, he had a latent convic- 
tin in bie heart of hearts that he would not 
thus have bestirred bimself for a plain old 
maid, al:hough encumbered with the tradi- 
onal big box, little box, band-box, and basket. 

i; it was undoubtedly because this pale 
jung lady in the sealskin coat was the 
Pittties: :ir! he had ever seen. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Tr wos quie dark when Georgie arrived at 
nstation, but that insignificant platform 
MApell lighted ap, and a tall, footman, ia a 


| long topcoat, was evidently waiting for some- 


one—for her, 

: He conducted her to a carriage, with pranc- 
ing horses and flashing lamps; then retarned 
to seek ont her luggage. 

As Georgie threw herself back on the luxu- 
riots cushions of Lady Maxwell's brovgham, 
and was quickly bowled ont of the station and 
through the dark country lanes, she could not 
help contrasting the difference of this reception 
to what she had met with from her own rela. 
tions—that wet drive from Hillford in the 
little open trap. 

Qaery, was this not too good a beginning— 
too gcod to last ? 

They seemed to drive along way. At laat 
there was a sound of a gravel approach, and 
presently they drew up under a stone portico, 
There was a muffled yapping of cogs as the 
hall door was opened ; and, very glad to be at 
‘her journéy’s end, Miss Grey, the new com- 
panion, descended, and entered the house, 
being politely but rigorously inspected by a 
butler and the “ match ’ of the footman, who 
had been om the coach: box, 

Another moment and she was in the pre- 
sence of a sprightly old lady, with grey curls, 
spectacles, and a scarlet shawl thrown over 
her shoulders, who advanced to the door of a 
small drawing-room, and welcomed her, as if 
she were qnite an old friend, with outstretched 
hands. 

“Oome in,’ Miss Grey, come in!—am de- 
lighted to see*you. Come to the fire and warm 
your hands. I’m afraid yon bad a cold jour- 
ney,” eyeing her critically as she spoke. 

** Not very, thank you,” said the new arrival, 
feeling, with asense of deep relief, that she 
need not be the least afraid of her employer. 

She was not tall, commanding, and beaky- 
nosed, of the type she most dreaded, but 
short and stous and round-faced, with good- 
humonred, twinkling eyes, and a constant flow 
(as she subsequently discovered) of speect. 

‘Now take off your hat and gloves, Misa 
Grey, and let me have a good look at you,” 
said Lady Maxwell), frankly, putting on her 
spectacles as she spoke. “I'm not going to 
give you any tea—spoil yourdinner. Wedine 
in half-an-hour; besides, £ don’t approve of 
tea in the afternoon—a bad habit, very bad 
habit. Your first place, eh?” 

“Yes; I have never been out before.” 

‘* Lived at home always?” 

“Yes, till my mother died, nearly a year 

; Since thea I have been with friends, and 
latterly with my aunt.” 

** And why did you look for a place as com- 
panion? Was your aunt Badly off? Excuse 
me, my dear, but I like to know something 
about my surroundings at firat and at onca, 
without any inguiries or beating about the 

ash.’’ 


“ My aunt is rich, bat she has her own 
daughters.” 

‘* Younger or older than you?” 

‘* Two, mach oler.”’ 

“Ah! I see ; and a little jealous!’ nodding 
her head, as if pleased at her own penetration. 

“Please do not say that, Lady Maxwell,” 
exclaimed Georgie, eagerly, much disconcerted 
that this loquacious old lady should have so 
quickly guessed at the truth. “I wished —I— 
it was quite my own desire—to be indepen- 
dent,’’ she stammered. 

‘* Well, well, have it your own way. I like 
your voice, I like your face. Lizzie Fane may 
say what she chooses; I’m a capital judge of 
handwriting, and I'm glad I bad my way. 
Now I see you I can make a guess at Lizzie’s 
reasons and objections, Very natural,” she 
added, as if speakingtoherself, ‘' Batthere’s 
no fear, no fear whatever now. There’s the 
firs} gopg! Rao away to your room, and get 
ready. Marke, that’s my maid, will help you ; 
bat you need not dress this evening. Cook 
does not like dinner to be kept waiting.” 

Neither did Lady Muxwell—this was a hint. 
Tuen, a¢the door closed upon her new in- 
mate, she said to herself (she had a very 
dangerous habit of both talking and thinking 





alouc ),— 


.- 


“Ab, ha! Miss Lizzie, I see what you are 
thinking o!! Not of me, and of my having a 
nice, pleasant looking, cheerfal companion, 
Not a bit of it! You are thinking of Gilbart, 
and that he may come here and see this 
much too pretty face, and fall in love at last! 
However, you are too careful, You don’t 
know him as I do, and his pride. If he does 
not marry you and your good blood and large 
fortune, that have been laid out for him for 
years, he certainly is not likely to stoop to my 
companion,simply because she has a tall, slim 
figure and a pretty, ctifldish face. Besides 
this, I shall give her a word. I will let her 
know that she is here to amuse me, and not to 
flirt with Gilbert and his shooting friends.” 

So saying in a low monotone, with her eyes 
dreamily fixed on the fire, the mistress of the 
mansion suddenly drew her shawl round her 
broad shoulders and pulled herself mentally 
together, and, with her mind now bent on her 
own toilet, waddled hastily out of the 
room. 

+ + _ ° * 

Lady Maxwell was, as has been previously 
stated, a fich, childless widow, but it has not 
as yet been mentioned that she was ss easily 
led as @ girl of six. 

She had no backbone in her character, but 
leant always upon her favourite ( for the time 
being). 

Her favourite at present turned out to be 
Miss Grey, and in this fortunate but uncertain 
position Georgie remained for two whole 
montbs. 

Lady Maxwell was pleased with her reading 
and singiog. She found her snfficiently cheer- 
fal, and very obliging. 

She treated her as a companion (paid) for 
about a week, and at the end of that time she 
broke down the last barriers of formality, 
called her by her Christian name, and made 
her her confidante, 

Georgie was amazed, flattered, overwhelmed. 
She was not aware that it was only Lady 
Maxwell's way, and that. many an ear had 
listened to.the same tales. 

Bat they were. chiefly elderly ears, the ears 
of her own venerable cronies, who came and 
paid visits to the Manor (when their colds and 
rheumatios permitted) or neighbouring squires’ 
wives, 

Seldom or never had Lady Maxwell poured 
out her grievances, her experiences, her former 
conquests, to as sympathetic a listener as her 
present companion. 

Lady Maxwell, emboldened by her air of 
wrapt snd respectful attention, threw all 
reticence aside, and during carriage airings, 
walks, téte-d tétes over the fire, unbosomed her- 
self of the history of her own life. 

Nothing her in the whole world as 
much as talking (and that to a good listener) 
about herself and her affairs. 

In three weeks after her arrival at the Manor 
Georgie had not merely inspected her hostesa’s 
diamonds, lace, and old china, but had seen 
certain locks of hair, two packets of mysterious 





letters, tied with pale blue ribbon, had heard 
fall particulars of various balls at Bath, where 
her patroness had ‘‘ come, and seen, and con 
quered,” : 

Knew the date, day, and language in and on 
which the defunci Sir John Maxwell hat 
proposed. 

‘i Knew the amount of settlements made by 

im, = 
Knew the pstiy family jealousies, squabbles, 
and actual downright fights. of the families of 
Maxwell and Vernon for the last twenty-five 

ears. 

‘ Knew that the old lady was secretly afraid 
of the Fanes, her sister’s children, especially 
of Lizzie. 

Kaew that her one weakness was her heir, 
the careless, intractable, good-looking Gilbert, 
who would not settle down and marry yet, 
but was certainly some day to be the husband 
of the prudent, strong-minded, cool, calcula- 
ting, rich, and desirable Elizabeth Fane, 

* Gilbert is so hard, to please; my dear,” 





exclaimed this. very loquacious old lady, 
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“* His wife, to his fancy, must be an angel; 
und, let me tell you, that he is anything but 
aa angel himself. But that’s the way with 
men,” aggrievedly. ‘‘ 1 don’t mean to say he 
is bad—far from it. He is, I’m certain, very 
superior to the common ran of young men. 
I’ve never heard sny tales of riotous living, 
drinking, gambling; and, of course, I, being 
hig nearest of kin, and he my heir, would be 
the first to be told by our relations.” 

Which was an unusually shrewd remark on 
the part of Dame Maxwell, 

“But I forget,” she continued, ‘I should 
not be even hinting at such things as men and 
their follies to a girl like you. The worst— 
indeed the only—faults that I see about 
Gilbert are a hot temper—that he can’t help, 
it’s hereditary ; but what he can and ought to 
help is his bad opinion of our sex, and his 
sneers at matrimony. Some great friend of 
his had a terrible wife; but why set her up as 
the repressntative of the whole sex? That's 
what I say. One swallow does not make a 
sammer. Not one wife in a thousand—two 
thousand—runs away from her husband. Bat 
I a: my tongue is getting on too fast, I 
should not talk of these things to you.” 

It was very plain to Georgie that her mis- 
tress or patroness was bit a garralous, good- 
natured, weak-minded old woman—weak. 
minded to the very verge of imbecility, as her 
lady companion soon discovered, and the next 
chapter will testify. 


CHAPTER IX. 


One morning at breakfast Georgie was 
stcack by Lady Maxwell’s extraordinary rest- 
lsssness and nervousness. 

She began sentences and left off in the 
niddle. 

She put on and took off her spectacles half- 
a-dozen times; she coughed, and fidgeted, 
and seemed about to say something, which, 
all the same, was never said, 

At last Georgie boldly inquired ‘‘if there 
was anything the matter—had she heard bad 
news?” glancing as she spoke at the usual 
pile of letters beside the old lady’s plate. 

‘* Well—no—not exactly,” evid ly relieved 
to have the ice thus broken; “ but it’s some- 
tuing unpleasant, and more so for you than 
me,” looking solemnly over her spectacles. 

‘‘For me!” echoed her companion, in a 
tone of incredulous amazement, thinking how 
could any of Lady Maxwell’s correspondents 
possibly affect her, 

* It's a letter from Lizzie Fane,” proceeded 
the old lady, taking up as she spoke a square, 
thick-looking missive, addressed in a very 
determined-looking female hand. ‘'She was 
always against my having any young com- 
panion, and above all you. She said,” pro- 
ceeded this most indiscreet old ages ‘* that 
you had a very disagreeable voice, a forward 
manner; that ny were no musician, and it 
was very doubtfal if you were a lady.” 

She pansed significantly. Meanwhile Georgie 
had become as red asfire. This was ten times 
worse than anything her cousins had said of 
her, and she felt such a lump in her throat 
that she was quite unable to speak, 

‘*T see you are indignant,” proceeded Lad 
Maxwell, “and you will ask why, having suc 
an unsatisfactory account from my niece, I 
eugaged you? The truth is, I don't always go 
by what Lizzie says. I was feeling hipped 
and ont gf spirits, and I thought I would say 
nothing to her, and just try you for a month, 
and if you did not answer you could go away 
“3 you came, and she need never be a bit the 
wiser, 

“T liked the style of your letter, and I just 
took the risk ; and, besides, as you may have 
noticed, I like change, I like the excitement 
of new faces round me, and seeing new people, 
and what they are like, and what they have 
#0t to say for themselves, just as I like new 

books and that sort of thing. Though I’m an 
old woman I’m fond of variety. 

“ Now, instead of getting tired of you at the 
end of ® month, as I fully expected, I find that 





you suit me extremely well. We have been 
together more than two months, and I'm not 
tired of you at all. 

‘*T have no wish to part with you, and, in- 
deed, I have made up my mind to keep you; 
but I have never—ahem—had the courage— 
no, I won’t say that—the—the opportunity to 
mention you to Lizzie, and she is coming to- 
morrow.” 

Lady Maxwell paused, almost breathlese, 
after this long speech, and gazed helplessly at 


her companion. 

Georgie felt her heart sink as she had 
listened to the above. After all her efforts to 
be useful, companionable, and to please, was 
she but the sport of the whims of this weak- 
minded old lady? Was she to go, and 
where ? 

‘*What do you wish me to do, Lady Max. 
well,” she asked, at last. “If you wish me 
to leave I can do so to-day, but it’s rather 
short notice,” she added, tremulonusly. 

“To leave today! Certainly not; nor any 
day. What's to become of my crochet shawl 
that you are helping me with! And whois to 
answer my letters and read to me? No! 
now I have got into the habit of you, you 
stay ; but, Georgie, you are a clever girl ; you 
must help me to account for you to Lizzie.” 

**My dear Lady Maxwell,I could not do 
that. You wrote to me and engaged me; here 
Iam. What more canI say?’ 

‘ Lizzie will be so disagreeable, so sneering, 
so patronizing. She won't say much at first; 
but s‘ie likes to dictate to me, and, indeed, I 
generally am gaided by her. She will work 
round to the subject in time, and I know she 
will be very cool to you. Promise me you 
won't mind her, and won't take offence.” 

“ Really, Lady Maxwell,” said Georgie, ris- 
ing as she spoke, not a little dismayed at the 
prospect; ‘‘you had much better allow me 
to leave ; indeed, I would rather do so,” 

But now that Georgie herself suggested that 
step her mistress became more and more 
eager to keep her, as is the way of homan 
natare, Sooner than she should go she would 
write to Lizzie, and put ber off. 

* You see she invited herself. She has an 
idea that Gilbert will be here for Christmas,” 
she muttered. 

Could any one be more indiscreet than this 
old lady of sixty-seven years of age. Time 
had not educated her. 

In the end Georgie was persuaded upon to 
stay. She was solemnly assured that in three 
weeks at most Lizzie would be gone, and 
that they would be comfortable for the whole 
year; that she need not sit with them (the 
aunt and niece), or accompany them driving, 
or do more than put in an appearance at 
lunch or breakfast. 

**'You can havea fire in the old cedar-room, 
and there you can do as you please—write my 
letters, get on with my wool-work, and I have 
quantities of old lace that will keep you busy ; 
and then you can read and amuse yourself.” 

This was not altogether such an enticing 
prospect as the old lady imagined. To be shut up, 
working and writing day after day alone, is not 
very amusing for a girl of twenty. But it was 
only to last till after Christmas; then Miss 
Fane would be leaving the Manor, and going 
@ round of country houses, and Georgie would 
be at liberty to fall into her old groove. 

Georgie seriously debated with herself be- 
fore she finally accepted this arrangement, 

‘* Would it not be better to leave?” said 
pride. She had forty pounds a-year of her 
own. True, but she had unfortunately spent 
all her last quarter's allowance; she had very 
little ready-money left. She might go to the 
Blaines, but Grace was away; how could she 
quarter herself on the elders of the family? 
There was her aunt's home—she did not wish 
to go there. 

Patting everything else aside there was 
something very humiliating in returning— 
like a bad shilling—after only keeping her 
situation for two months! She had best put 
nee pride in her pocket and stay—and she 

I . 








Miss Fane and maid and many tranks ang 
big travelling baskets duly arrived, and thera 
was a great stir and bustle in the house, that 
showed that the whole establishment were 
aware of the importance of the visitor, Ajj 
the servants knew that the lady had a cool, 
grey eye that nothing escaped, and that an 
shortcoming in attendance, cooking, 
decoration, was instantly noted and impreg. 
sively commented on to Lady Maxwell, who, 
unless spurred by her niece, was a careless and 
easy-going individual. They also had a convic. 
tion that some day—some evil day for them— 
this very Miss Fane would rule over the eg. 
tablishment as its iron-handed mistress when 
she was (as she fully intended to be) the wife 
of her cousin, its future master—Gilbert 
Vernon ; and Gilbert Vernon, despite of hig 
tall talk in the railway carriage, in his 
secret heart a latent and uneasy conviction 
that,‘' it would come off yet.” 

Lady Maxwell, cowardly old person as she 
was, did not mention Miss Grey even at the 
eleventh hour, until Miss Grey herself ap. 
peared upon the scene, 

Lizzie Fane was seated before the fire, 
languidly removing the fars from her throat, 
and abasing the cold, the railway company, 
and her fellow-travellers, when the tea equi- 
page made its appearance, and,in its wake, 
Georgie. 

Before Lady Maxwell had time ‘to speak 
her niece’s incredulous grey eyes had caught 
this vision, slowly approaching as one who is 
somewhat doubtful of her welcome. 

Miss Fane said nothing; she merely paused 
in the act of taking off her gloves, and con- 
templated her with astare of stony astonish- 
meat worse than mere wo 

‘‘Miss Grey—my companion, dear,” said 
her aunt, in a very small, timid voice, ‘You 
have seen her before.” 

*¢Oh, indeed!” responded Miss Fane, with 
a languid inclination of her head, intended to 
signify two things—ficatly, that she recognised 
Miss Grey’s insignificant existence ; \ 
that she had never in all her life beheld her 
till now. In an instant she had made up her 
mind to utterly ignore that interview and ex- 
amination in Lonion, and to pretend to 
accept the new companion as a mere matter 
of course—a person who was altogether too 
obscare for her serious ootice—or more than 
passing attention. 

‘What atrociously red, ugly hands your 
second footman has, auntie,” she said, at last, 
when the servant had disappeared. ‘Pray 
don't let him bring inthe teaagain. Thanks, 
Miss Grey. I always make: tea here,” with s 
haughty gesture of dismissal from the te» 

ti 


P’she poured out tea in a quick, decided 
manner, handed a cup to her aunt, pushed 
one towards the companion, to whom she 
never once addressed a single remark daring 
the course of along and animated conversa- 
tion. Even Lady Maxwell was s0 

away by the gossip from town and the latest 
news about her friends that she completely 
forgot the existence of another figure sitting 
aloof and silent at the other side of the fire— 
a figure who was feeling very uncomfo! ; 
for, although there are occasions on which one 
is shut out from conversation and one does 
not feel aggrieved, this was not one of them. 
There was something so marked, so inten- 
tional in Miss Fane's manner, that 

was stung to the quick, 
beat, her cheeks burn, ; 

Miss Fane treated her jast as if she were & 
servant, who had —— to sit down in her 
presence, She did noteven look towards her 
once, 

At last the situation became too intolerable, 
Georgie rose to go. Her departure wat 
unnotice], she flattered herself. She fall 
already half way down the long room— 
way to the door—when she was Fr 
cool, imperious voice, which said,— 

‘¢ Miss—ah—Grey, ring the bell.” Miss 

Now the bell was within two yards of i 
Fane’s own hand, Georgie retu 


She felt her heart . 


ecalled by ® . 
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qiered, and rang it, perhaps with more 
gergy than usual, : 

«And—ah—Miss Grey, tell my maid to 

, and not to wait for me, Here,” 
handing them, “are my keys. I daresay you 
can help her.” 

There wasno “please” and no “thanks” about 
thisspeech. It was jast the manner of a not 
yery pleasant mistress speaking to a servant. 

took the keys without a word. She 
wold not trust herself to speak—silence is 

Jden—and left the room quickly. 

When she had departed, and aunt and niece 
were téte-& téte, the niece did not fly at the 
sont, a8 that nervous old person expected. She 
merely said, in a patronising tone,— 

“Oh! so you took that girl after all, I 

” 






“Yes, my dear,” and she was beginning a 
long-winded apologetic explanation, but her 
young relative promptly cut her short with a 
gesture of both hands, and said,— 

“Oh, you pleased yourself, and it does not 
cneern me, She is, thank goodness, your 
empanion—your daily, hourly companion—- 
not mine. I only beg one thirg of you; don't 
let me see too much of her. I really could rot 
stand it! Iam always so jarred when I am 
brought in contact with people of that class!” 

“My dear Lizzie,” expostolated her aunt, 
“ghe is surely atady. You don’t mean that 
you think she is not?” 

“Poor, dear auntie !” exclaimed the other, 
with a caressing patronising, pat on the hand, 
and an affected little laugh. ‘‘ You are really 
too good and too innocent for this world. You 
dear, simple person, you are always taken in ! 
She is no more alady than my maid, Mary 
Todd! Stop, let me speak! She had no 
telerences excepting to her own relations, who 
were bound to speak well of her, and get her 
off their hands. She has never been in a 
place before. My own keen sense of refine. 
ment tells me she is common. I am certain 
by her eyes that she is deceitfal. I should 
never be surprised if she gave you a great deal 
of tronble before you were rid of her. Bat 
she may suit, however. I would rather, as I 
said before, she were your companion than 
mine, dear; and we won't talk of her any 
more. Let us talk of Gilbert; when did you 
hear from him last?” 

Georgie wentin search of Miss Fane's maid 
@sdirected, and found her in that lady’s bed- 
toom quite at her ease, seated in an armchair, 
with her feet on the fender, as if she were to 
be the inmate of that magnificent apartment, 
and not Miss Fane, She had removed her 














bonnet and wraps, and had had her tea ; and 
thinking the step she heard was that of one 
ofthe under-housemaids, she did not turn her 
head, but said, in a careless way,— 

“Oh, Susan, if that’s you, you may just un- 
sitap some of those things, like a good girl. 
My hands is that cramped with cold I've 
tot a bit of feeling in them,” which was not, 
sitictly speaking, the truth, as she bad been 
“cana them over the fire for nearly half.an- 


4s Sasan did not answer she looked round, 
tnd was much surprised to see a tall young 
hdy advancing towards her, keys in hand, 
“Beg pardon, ma’ars, I’m sure,” jamping up. 
“I thought it was one of them houcemaids.”’ 
“Are you Miss Fane’s maid?” inquired 
ie, gazing admiringly, in spite of her- 
felt, at the very handsome, dark, gipsy- 
looking face before her—a face that was 
framed by wavy black hair, that boasted 
flashing, rather defiant, black eyes, straight 
thick eyebrows, a square jaw, and brilliant 
teeth—a face that could be sullen, spark- 
) Sly, seductive—a face that looked inquir- 
y into the one above hers (for she was a 
woman, with the figure of a French 


“Yes, ma’am,” she answered, “I'm Miss 
Fane's maid—Mary Todd, at your service,” 

For some reason she could not account for 

felt 2 shock—a shock so sudden that 

fingers let fall the keys on the ground 

She knew that she was 


With a! foua clang. 


fe 





looking strange, probably ghastly white, and 
that her companion was surveying her with 
cool, but civil curiosity, 

So this dark little soubrette, with the pert 
nose and wicked eyes, was, according to his 
sister, Grace, the only girl her late husband— 
how strange even to think that he was her 
husband now !—Peter Blaine, had7ever really 
cared about. What would Mary Todd say if 
she knew that she was speaking to Mr. Blaine’s 
widow? Perhaps she had forgotten him, 

She had been sent away from Mr. Blaine’s 
on account of Peter’s infatuation ; and what 
could Peter have seen in her? Georgie asked 
herself, scornfully. 

All these ideas flashed like lightning 
through her mind as she stooped and frus- 
trated Mary Todd in picking up the keys, 

_ When she had raised herself to the perpen- 
dicular once more she had recovered her 
amazement, and said, quite naturally,— 

*' Mies Fane sent you these, and said I was 
to tell you that you might begin to unpack,” 
and with this message delivered she turned 
aod Jeft the room. 

‘*So that’s the new companion, I suppose,” 
said the Abigail, standing in the centre of the 
apartment with her hands on her hips, 
“She's a picture, Where did the old lady 
ever pick her up? She's a queer, nervous sort 
of lady, too, with all her pretty facs—a great 
deal tco pretty a face to have in the house 
with Mr. Gilbert, I'll warrant, and I'll bet 
a new bonnet Miss Fane is of the same opinion 
too. I wonder whatshe will: do? It will be 
hard on her if he takes up with this one after 
her waiting for him so oy @ T expect she will 
get her out of this before he comes. She can 
do anything she likes with the old woman, 
If she only knew it he is not worth her trouble. 
All men is a bad lot!” And with this sweep- 
ing mental verdict Miss Todd set briskly to 
work to unstrap and unlock her mistress’s big 
boxes, and proceeded to lay out her very 
elaborate dinner costume with the deft, rapid 
fingers of a first-class ladies’. maid, 

Behold Miss Fane that night seated solus 
over her fire, in a long quilted silk dressing. 
gown, her somewhat mye hair fastened up 
in a measgre knot at the back of her head, and 
Marv Todd despatched to her slumbers. 

‘*So Gilbert is coming next week, and three 
or four more, for pheasant shooting! I timed 
myself very well as it happens; but what is 
to be done with that creature? I never saw 
such an old imbecile as Aunt Mary; taken 
with the girl’s face and nothing more, and 
doing the whole thing out of pure contrariness, 
like a naughty child! Was ever anyone so 
triyng? I must make the young woman go. 
She is just the innocent-looking, butter-would- 
not-melt-in-my-mouth style that takes the 
fancy of cynical bachelors like Gilbert, Per- 
haps she has heard of him and knows this, 
and means to try her fascinations on him 
with a view to becoming mistress here ; but 
she never shall—never—unless she enters the 
house over my dead body! I cannot explain 
why I have taken a most violent dislike to her, 
I osn’t bear her. I felt, as she sat there 
beside me this evening, as if it would have 
been a relief to me to strike her! Fancy, if 
anyone was to hear me!—the composed, the 
languid Miss Fane, with the manners of a 
duchess, as they say. I took an intolerable 
aversion to her at first sight, and it is grow- 
ing. I hate her big geey eyes; her dimple in 
her chin; her baby’s complexion. If she has 
any feeling she shall feel that she had better 
move on out of my orbit. I shall snub her so 
that she will be glad to go, As to auntie I 
really think her mind is giving way at last; 
not that she has much, poor creature! She 
told me that story about Lady Bernard’s 
Persian cat twice this —— and she isa 
good deal broken down, too—feebler, and more 
shaky. Ishould not wonder if by this time 
nexf year Gilbert would be master here. 
Heigh-ho,” now rising and stretching her arms, 
and looking at herself in a mirror over the 
chimney-piece. ‘Of course he must marry 
then. If he is master who will be mistress? 





You will,” nodding encouragingly to her 

reflection in the glass. ‘“' Yes, you will. You 

@re a fool to care so much about him, and its 

just because he cares so little for you; but, 

never mind, it will be all right yet! Every. 

thing comes to those who know how to wait.” 
(70 be continued.) 


THAT HAMPER. 


“We must try to keep Christmas-Day after 
a fashion,” sighed Mrs,- Forder to her 
daughter Lina; “though, to-be-sare, two 
poor chickens and a pie won’t be much of a 
dinner.” 

‘‘How different it used to be in the 
country, where we used to kill the fattest gob- 
bler in the flock for our Christmas dinner, and 
made plenty of pudding and mincemeat! But, 
law! it’s different in the city—that is, if you 
ain’t maceot money! The markets are lined 
with turkey: an’ fowls of all kind, ’an vege- 
tables by t1e waggon-load; but it takes 
forchin to ge: ’em a’most. I give six-and-six 
fur chickens; I did want to git a few other 
things, but Tom had set his heart on havin’ 
@ pudding, so I made one,” 

Mrs. Forder shook her head as she turned 
over the contents of the little worn market- 
basket on the kitchen table. 

“ Oh, we can make quite a nice dinner of 
these,” said Lina, lifting up the chickens; 
‘and I have a few shillings left, Wecan buy 
a dish of jelly with it. I walked home tc- 
night, and saved it on purpose.” 

‘But it won’t seem quite like a Christmas 
dinner unless we have some one to help us eat 
it,” persisted Mrs, Forder, “I've always been 
used to havin’ the house full on Christmas-Day, 
an’ it don’t seem right to set down an’ eat 
what we've got all by ourselves,” . 

“ There’s old Mr. Brown, that lives up in 
the third story,” suggested Lina. ‘“ He’s.as 
poor as we are, if not poorer. Sappose we 
ask him to have dinner with us?” 

“Why, to be sure,” said her mother, - 
brightening up. ‘I'll send Tom up to ask 
him as soon as he comes in.” 

The Forders occupied two rooms in the 
bacs part of a respectable house in a 
square. 

The rooms were small and not very com- 
fortable, to be sure, but they were good and 
cheap, and poor as they were it took about 
all Lina could earn to pay the rent and buy 
food, fuel and clothing for herself, her mother, 
and eight-year-old Tom, who went to school, 
and wore out more jackets and trousers than 
he was worth, so his mother declared. 

Tom soon came in, when he was at once 
despatched to invite old Mr. Brown to the 
Christmas dinner the next day. 

Mra. Forder was netting the table for 
supper, and Lina was catting the loaf of bread, 
when he came running back, __ j 

“ All right, mother! Mr. Bastick says he'll 
come.” 

‘*Mr, Bastick!’’ cried Lina. 

‘Mr, Bastick! ” shrieked the widow. “Ob, 
Tom, you never asked him!” 

‘Yes, I did,” declared Tom, boldly. “ Why, 
you told me to ask him!” ; 

‘‘] said Mr, Brown, you dreadfal boy! 
And now, what are we going to do?” 

Lina began to cry. : 

“Two little chickens, as big as partridges, 
and a few miserableturnips anda pudding. Ob, 
Tom, Tom! what made you do such a thing?” 

‘* Well, shall I go back and tell him not to’ 
come ?’’ asked the boy, practically. 

‘*No, no—of course not!” cried his sister, 
drying her tears and beginning to laugh at the 
ridiculous side of the affair. ‘‘ Wemust make 
the best of it now, of course; but what will 
he think of us? I can stuff these miserable 
little fowls with some stale bread-crumbs,” 
she added,’as her mother looked hopelessly on. 
‘‘And we must polish up the bits of silver 
and ‘put the best foot foremost ;’ but it 
be @ ridiculous Christmas dinner, after all.” 

Mr, Leonard Bastick was a bachelor, well- 
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to-do; and good-looking, Lina admitted, who 
occupied the second-story front-room in Mrs, 
Campbell's house, and took his meals out, 
Mr: Basticok had frequently bowed to Mrs. 
Forder; as they met in the halls or on the 
staircase, and had even exchanged a few 
words with Lina; and once he had brought 
her home under his umbrella, during a heavy 


rain. 

But what would he think of them for in- 
viting him to a Christmas dinner 7?—and such 
a dinner, too ! 

Lina lay awake half the night, puzzling her 
head over this problem. 

The sun shone out on a clear, frosty 
Christmas the next morning, and Lina and 
her mother were bustling about, putting the 
little rooms in a order, —_ —e 
steps came up the stairway, a thumping knoo 
sounded on door, and a shock-headed boy 


“* Mrs, Forder live here ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the widow, wonderingly. 
** That’s my name.” 

“This here’s for you, then. Nothin’ to 

pay,” 
And having deposited a well-filled hamper 
onthe table, the boy shuffled away, leaving 
the widow and her daughter staring at each 
toher with astonishment. 

‘* It’s a mistake! ” oried Lina. 

But no, therewas a card, with Mrs, Forder’s 
name and number, carefully attached to the 
hamper; and having made sure it was meant 
for them, Lina fell at once to rifling it of its 
contents. 

“A fifteen-pound turkey, I do believe! 
Just. lock, ma! and no end of grocery! A 
paper of sugar. Eggs—two dozen of ’em at 
least—and. sweet potatoes. Half-a-dozen 
lemons, and raisins, and currants and citron, 
and ginger. Whatelse, I wonder?” 

Lina and her mother stared blankly at each 
—_ while Tom helped himself to currants 


raisins, unrebuked, 
‘' T should‘think ’twas sister Jonny sent’em,”’ 
said Mrs. Forder, at last. 


“It’s a godsend to us, anyway, wherever 
it came from,” declared Lina, “And I’m 


going to get dinner at once, And now we can 
ask old Brown, too, after all.” 

The tur was soon roasting in front of a 
fine fire,. the odour filled the little kitchen 


and floated.out through the hallway, penetra- 
ting even: to Bachelor Bastick’s very A 
t ba th ‘guna the pies ~: oo. 
urkey, the and cran - 
sauce were cooked to perfection, and Mr. 
Bastick could not help contrasting his lonely 
dinners atthe restaurant with thiscozy meal ; 
with kind-hearted Mrs, ging over 
the coffee-urn, and pretéy, t-eyed Lina 
busy helping everyone but 

Ola Brown, too, with his dignified 
manners, was no detraction to the merry 
party around the well-epread board. And 
when. it-was all over, and Mr, Bastick had 
gone to smoke a cigar in the solitude of his 
own room, he mentally decided, as the bine 
wremths curled. overhead, that “it was not 
good for man to be’alone,” 

In fact, before many moons had come and 
gone, pretty Lina Forder had resigned her 
situation and assumed the more respensible 
position of housewife, with the matronly title 
of Mrs. Bastick. 

And not until then did Mr. Bastick confess 

tbathe had sentthe bamper which had so 
puzzled Lina and. her mother. 
_ “TL overheard your conversation, when you 
Ciscovered Tom’s blunder,” he confessed, 
, and of course, on learning the circumstances, 
I thoughts it wae only my duty to help you out 
of the dilemma,’ 

And Liwa only laughed at her husband’s 
c— : , and declared she had suspected 

a. 


Bat. a load was lifted from Mrs. Forder's 
mind, for according to her own confersion, 
“she couldn't scarcely sleep o’ nights,. far 
—, where on earth that hamper come 





TOGETHER. 


Together! Dear love,thisour watchword has 
be 


en 
Since the days of the long, long ago; 
Since the time when we strolled in the blos- 
soming wood, 
In the sunset’s soft, lingering glow, 
While we stood ankle-deep in the clover- 
strewn grass, 
And the leaves, interlacing above, 
Made screens for the birds, where, safe hidden, 
they heard 
All our tender confessions of love. 


I gave you my heart, and you gave me your 
own, 
As the sunset’s last shimmering ray 
i silently down and fell soft on our 
e 


’ 
Like the fond benediction of day. 
For awhile naught was said but the language 
of love, 
Then we vowed, o’er and over again, 
To be true to each other, whate’er might 
betide— 
Be our future of joy or of pain. 


ta since then we have travelled, dear 
love, 
On the long, varied journey of life; 
Together we’ve shared its brief hours of joy, 
lts seasons of trial and strife. 
Your head wears. no longer its bright, golden 
crown, 
My beloved ; but the fingers of time 
Have silently woven about that pure brow 
A chaplet of silvery rime. 


And your eyes’ merry sparkle has vanished, 
dear heart, - 


And your cheeks’ blushing roses are dead, 
—— your radiant youth, with its bloom and 


grace. 
Has gone with the years that have fled. 
Bat our love for each other has gathered in 


As we've traversed the valley of years, 
em hearts have been riveted closer, dear 
love, 
Through our hours of sorrow and tears. 


ste FO tbrovgh all of life's phases we've 


passed— 
Together we're nearing the end— 
Together we’re waiting the summons to go 
0 our life-long Protector and Friend— 
Together we pass down the valley and gaze 
oward the radiant skies of the west, 
And, our hands in each other’s together we 


long 
To enter the Kingdom of Rest! 








MADELINE. GRANT. 


i ae 
CHAPTER XLIII, 


Tue reel-dancing was over, the merry party 
had dispersed, and an hour later the whole 
castle was wrapt in silence, 

Most of its inmates were asleep, but 
Madeline sat brooding over the fire, wondering 
and wondering what had been the outcome of 
that momentous interview. Mr, Grant smoked 
cigarette after cigarette, and puckered his 
brow, and ejaculated, and swore under his 
breath, and Hugh Glyn paced his room from 
end to end. 

In the midst of the deathlike silence a 
woman's piercing scream echoed from end to 
end of the west wing, and reverberated in its 
hearer’s startled ears for some seconds—a 
scream of horror and despair, and wild, weird, 
unearthly shriek, 

Presently doors were opened, faces and 
figures emerged, and a. general whispered 
query went round of ‘“‘ Who was it? What was 
it? Did you hear it?” 

Mr, Glyn, fally dressed, was early on the 











scene, and had the privilege of beholding the 
two Miss Fortescues, with their front hair in 
black curl-papers, and their figures clad in red 
flannel dressing-gowns, holding on to each 
other with a fine show of sisterly affection, 

Plenty of people in strange attire came 
crowding up to the west wing; and:there, close 
outside her brother’s door, lay Lady Rachel 
in @ swoon, 

The candle had fallen far away out of her 
hand, as if she had dropped, as it were, 
shot, and fallen face downwards. 

She was quickly raised, and carried to asofa 
in an adjacent dressing-room, and every 
restorative applied. Her head. was cut and 
bleeding, her face livid, the rouge standing out 
now in two ghastly patches. 

After a long time she moved, and moaned, 
and shuddered faintly, and then came to 
sufficiently to open her eyes. 

She looked round about her on all the eager 
faces that were collected near her couch, and, 
opening her lips, whispered. just four words, 
They were,— 

**T have seen it!” 

“ Seen what?” 

But no further intelligence could be gleaned 
from her ladyship; she had fainted again, and 
all she could say, in the few lucid ‘ 
was ‘'I have seen it!’’ and then she would 
moan, and shudder, and faint, 

She and her brother then were both laid.u 
at Dunkearn—he still in bed. with his sti 
back, ske feverish and delirious; and all that 
he knew of the adventure was that his sister 
had come to say good-night, had stopped with 
him talking for a good while, had left, and 
instantly afterwards there had been the scream 
and the fall. 

- This was all the light he could throw on 
the subject, and it was not much, 

The doctors said “that the mind had re- 
ceived a severe shock; that it wag a severe 
hysterical attack ;'’ and prescribed quietness 
and patience. 

The other visitors in the castle now began 
to talk seriously of taking their departure, 
partly urged by the nipping October winds, 
partly by a kind of gloomy atmosphere that 
had fallen upon the house, and. with which 
they s in vain. 

Miss Florence had received her letter. It 
wag even more satisfactory than she had 


— 

he hugged herself in secret as she read and 
re-read it in the privacy of her own apartment, 
and asked whoshe would tell first, and 
how soon she might trust herself to explode 
her stupendous social cracker ? 

This wae the letter :— 

“My pear Fio,—Only fancy your coming 
across Madeline Grant in that way, and stay- 
ing in her father’scastle! It sounds like a fairy 
tale. But the castle, you say, is hired, and 
perhaps he will go smash again someday, 9% 
he did before. It’s notall gold that orn 
And about Mr, Glyn and Madeline I felt quite 
on the qui vive myself, and setoff to the Penns 
—not going to ask openly, but to try and find 
out something. Well, my dear, I had no 
luck; Miss Penn (steel-pen) was as close a8 
wax, and turned aside all my delicate little 
feelers. She quite gushed over her dear 
Madeline—she had her to pen in Belgrave- 
square, if you please—and told me she wae 
her favourite, and so grateful and so generous! 
—a cut at me, I suppose, who never gave 
(and never meant to give her) a brass 
The old lady is now quite silly and in 
dotage ; and when I asked, boldly if there was 
not some story about Madeline and Mr, Glyn 
Miss Penn was quite rude, So, my dear, 9s 
far aa they were concerned, I had my visit for 
nothing,. 

“s Manever: yesterday I happened, by great 
good luck, to come across, in the train, Miss 
Selina that was—now ge She ave 
more ferocious than ever, but I soon bat 
her up in the old style; told her she oe 
looking so well I would not have knowm she 
and any amount of other crams, out 
swallowed, of course; and then I burs’ 
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about Madeline’s castle, and father, and for- 
tune, and diamonds, and so on. She was 
near choking with rage. I took her into the 
Inncheon*room, and treated her to a neat 
little lunch, and after two glasses of sherry 
she told me everything. 

‘‘ Miss Grant was sent away because of Mr. 
Glyn, and they had gone away together, and 
lived somewhere in the slums of London for a 
whole year; then, when Mr, Grant came 
pack sick, Madeline had returned to Mrs, 
Penn's, having woodwinked the old lady in 
some strange fashion. ‘I can’t tell you how, 
for I don’t speak to them,’ said Mrs. Murphy, 
‘bat I think that society ought to be warned 
against M adeline Grant.’ I think the same, 
Flo; and you are the girl to doit. She is a 
nice wolf in sheep’s clathing, And as to Mr, 
Giyn—Miss Selina, I mean—Mrsa. Murphy 
ssya she would believe anything of him; but, 
then, we must remember that she was sweet 
on-bim herself. The best thing for you to dc 
is to les Madeline know that you know all 
abont her. I would give a penny to be a fly 
on. the wall during the interview! Good-bye! 
—Yonr trusting friend, ** Tssy Carp.” 

Flo resolved to act upon her friend’s advice ; 
and, finding Madeline alone in the morning- 
room, thought that this was a grand oppor- 
tanity ! 

Bat she first threw up earthworks, and 
approached the subject with caution; first 

eclaring she would take advantage of the 
Miss Fortescues’ departure the next day but 
one, and travel in their wing. 

‘* Weshall. not be long after you ourselves,” 
said Madeline, who had felt a load lifted from 
her mind by a. short interview. with her 
father that morning. It was over, and not 
nearly so bad as she expected, though she was 
allofa tremble still. “ My father talks of 
going abroad again. He is not so anxious to 
spend the winter here since he has seen the 
mountain mists and felt the frosts.” 

“By-the-way, Madeline, what a nice man 
Mr, Glyn is!” said Florence, pointedly— 
Florence, who bated him all the same, and 
resolved that her attack should. be both 
severe and unexpeoted. ‘‘ What is the story, 
dear; about your running away with him from 
school? You won’t mind telling amold friend 
like me,” insinuatingly, 

“ Ranning away from school ! ” she echoed, 
becoming. very white, ‘‘ with Mr, Glyn! 


What do: you mean?” 
You did do it—did 


“Simply what I say, 
you.not?’’ 
_ “Ibis nothing to you if I did!” said Made- 
6, sharply. mA 
“ Pardon’ me, but it is something to every- 
one If yon ran away from school with Mr. 
Glyn, and were never heard of for a year, I 
think such conduct should be-exposed | = 
ou 
and Mr, Giyn pretend to be strangers, or all 


butstrangers. You don’t deny you went off 
With him, do you?” 
“I donot! At the same time, Florence 


Blunt, I deny your right to ask me any such 
question! At what are you aiming?” 

‘At unmasking you!” she retorted, pas- 
slonately, suddenly fired with her wrongs 
and with her loss of Lord Cecil’s attentions. 
“Iwill pay you ont for your ¢irs, my fine 
pf 1 will make your story known! We 
Will se6—ob, yes, we will see what Lord Cecil 
will say to the little anecdote? Will he 
marry you then, do you think?” 

Florence had unmasked herself with a 
Vengeance. She had been sosevere—she was 
Prematurely triumphant, 

Madeline could scarcely credit her ears or 
her ese but she restrained hersslf with a 
Steat effort, and was resolved to test the false 

to the utmost, 

“And would you really and pur 


ely dis- 
Staeean old schoolfellow like me, 


lo?” she 


4 chair, and looking her straight in the face. 
Gome: now, I'm suze you could not do it.” 
‘Can I not! It's w daty that I owe to 

+ You may be rich and you may be 


“éked, leaning both hands on the back of: 


F 





pretty, but when people know all you will be 
tarned out of society, and serve you right. 
You are an impostor ! ”’ 

‘* What’s all this about!” said a voice in 
the doorway, and there stood the two Miss For- 
tescues. “ Are you two acting? ” 

* Come in !—come in !” cried Flo, excitedly. 
“ T’ve been telling Miss Grant that I know all 
her story. Oh, still waters run deep! She's 
& nice yoong woman! Not fit to be in the 
room with me and you!” 

The group had now been joined by Lord 
Cecil and his friend, tennis-hats in hand. 

They were just going out fora game with 
the Miss Fortescues, anid this scene in the 
morning-room attracted their attention. 

Mr, Grant and Mr. Glyn, who came from 
the library, alzo jojned the party at the sama 
moment, 

Mr. Grant booked round at Florence's 
flushed, excited face and gesticulating hands 
—at his daughter's pallid, rigid countenanca. 

Madeline was nerving herself for an effort, 
She was going to speak at last; but she 
trembled like a coward from head to foot. 

‘* What is this!’ said Mr, Grant, sharply. 
‘* Miss Blant, what is the matter? I insist 
on knowing !” 

“T’ve had a letter, Mr. Grant, that has 
opened my eyes, I was telling her that I 
knew ail her story when you camein, Per- 
haps you are not aware that she was expelled 
from school on account of her abominable con- 
duct, and that she ran away with ’—pointing 
with the letter ia her hand—‘' Mr. Giyn!” 

‘* Florence,” said her old schoolfellow, “ you 
are what you always were—a mischievous, 
busybody in the present instance. You have 
driven me to declare what ought to have been 
known lopg ago; only that I lacked the 
moral courage to speak, Mr. Glyn ’—here 
her voice broke, but she recovered in ® mo- 
ment, and, looking round the room with 
scarlet cheeks, said, in a clear, incisive tone— 
“ T was married to Mr. Glyn three.years ago. 
I am his wife!” 

The effect of the announcement was & com- 
plete dead silence; and Mr. Grant, always 
ready to make the most of such an opening, 
came into the middle of the room, aud, waving 
his hand blandly, said,— 

**T shall complete what she would say. 
Glyn was poor; they were afraid to tell me, 
Tt has only recently come to my knowledge. 
They need not have been at all reluctant to 
take me into their confidence. I have seen no 
one I would as soon have as my heir and son- 
in-law. The only thing that concerns me is 
that I never saw the child—that I did not 
know of this long ago! ” 

It required a vigorous effort of his hearers’ 
minds to comprehend the situation—to try 
and grasp the fact that Miss Grant was all 
the time Mrs. Glyn. 

Florence stood overwhelmed and foiled, 
not kuowing which way to turn or what to 
Bay. 

The Mias Fortescue girls, with great pre- 
sence of mind, came forward and kissed and 
congratulated Madeline first, and then shook 
hands with Mr, Glyn. It wae the proper 
thing to do, they felt; and their example was 
followed by the two young men; and every- 
one, somehow, commenced talkivg at once, 
In the midat of the confusion Madeline got 
up and escaped, leaving her newly-introduced 
husband to bear the brant of the episode and 
the weight of general congratulations, and to 
drink the champagne Mr. Grant had rung for. 

“Who would have believed that Florence 
would have been so treacherous?” she asked 
herself, as-she sat in her own room, with her 
face in her hands, ‘‘or that my father would 
have been so amenable, eo gracious, so plea- 
sant? Ah, that was all very well now, when 
Hugh was successful, had managed to please 
his fancy to boot ; but how would it have been 
two years previously ?”’ 

A kind of trace was patohed up between 
Florence and her hostess, mainly by the efforta 
of the. Fortescue girls. 

They despised Florence and were very fond 





of Madeline, but they did not wish a vieft 
that had been so delightful, and had had such 
a romantic conclusion, to be spoiled by such 
a thing as a great unpleasantness between 
hostess and guest, 

Florence apologised, Florence wept four 
crocodile tears, and Florence was humble, and’ 
was delighted in her mind that Lord Cecil 
was still free, and’"Madeline declared that she 
would bury the past, and was generous; but 
we do not think that Florence wiil ever again 
be among her “ friends,” 

There are some things that people cannot 
easily forget or forgive, have the healing- 
plaister applied never so expeditiously and 
promptly, 

Every one now was on the ;ui vive to see 
how Mr. and Mrs, Glyn would comport them- 
selves, and they both instinctively felt that 
évery eye was on them, 

How were they to behave? What were 
they todo? Hagh must take the initiative, 
aud he managed to have a fow words with 
Madeline before dinner. 

She stood at the fire in the drawing room, 
dressed in velvet, a matronly garment pur. 
posely donned, looking very pale and very 
grave after the terrible mental storms of the 
lazt twenty-four hours. 

‘‘T want to say a word to you, Madeline,” 
he said, hurriedly. ‘' Your father took it very 
well, You see you might have ventured, after 
all, especially when—when little Harry was 
alive ; but it’s too late to think of sll that 
now, What I wish to say is this—yoa can 
stay on as usual among ail the luxuries you 
are accastomed to. Tais announcement makes 
no real difference to you and me, You have 
your life, I have mine. Is it not so?” 

Mt Yes,” she faltered, with averted eyea, 
“ at Serta 

‘* There is no bat in the matter,” he said, 
decisively, ‘You had everything your own 
way once, now it is my turn. You and your 
father are going abroad: Of course no one 
will expect me to go, or to leave my work— 
thas will be easily understood; and for the 
two days we are together we must assume 2 
certain amoont of interest in each other to 
soothe Mrs. Grundy, You can act capitally, 
I am told, and I'm pretty good. Here; there 
is someone coming Le‘ ms pretond that my 
arm was round your waist.” 

‘* Hugh,” pusbing him rudely avay, ‘I 
will not play a double part a second time! 
Are you never going to forgive me?” 

“ No, I don’t feel like it! Those years have 
hardened my heart. Perhaps some day——” 

“ Some day!” she eshoed, forcing back her 
tears, “is no day! Some day I may be 
dead!” 

Hogh acted his part admirably, and was 
most devoted to his wife all the evening, but 
she, every one noticed, was cold, and brusque, 
and avuided bim pointedly. 

Perhaps, thought Lord Cecil and othere— 
(not Robert Montagu; he had left the pre- 
ceding night with a heavy cheque in his 
pocket, after very warm interview with Mr. 
Grant, never, never, never to return) —perhaps, 
these gentlemen said to themselves, that, 
pretty as she was aad rich as she was, Misa 
Grant might not be a very pleasant sort of 


| wife, and Glyn not such a lacky beggar, after 


aH! Sour grapes. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Mapetins's sleep that night was brief, and 
disturbed by dreadfal dreams, She had a 
strange excited feeling that eomething was in 
the air; some other event, perhaps acalamity. 
After all, what had she tofear? The woret 
had happened to her. Hugh had renounced 
her finally! She turned on the pillow and 
shed a few more tears. How many tears had 
she already shed before she had fallen into 
that uneasy slumber, But now, what was this 
—a stravge smell of burning ?—a crash of 
some heavy falling body! Her alert percep- 
tions were aroused at once, The castle was 
on fire! 
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She sprang out of bed and rushed to the 
window ; there was a lurid light reflected on 
the water below. Her suspicions were con- 
firmed by a quick tongne of flame darting out 
of a window beneath hers. She seized a 
dressing-gown and ran ont into the passage, 
screaming, as she opened every dcor, ‘‘ Fire! 
fire! fire!” 

Her first instinct was not for herseif—for 
immediate and prompt flight. No, Hugh, her 
father, their guests, the servants, all were in 
Ganger! She then toreinto the next wing; 
there were sounds in it already of people 
afoot. 

As she quickly turned a corner she involun- 
tarily shrieked, but it was not at the fire this 
time. It was at something terrible coming 
towards her in the smoke—a kind of man- 
monster—tall, with a stcop, wrapped in a 
long kind of loose brown gown with a girdle, 
His head and face were entirely covered with 
hair. No features were distinguishable ex- 
cept his eyes. His hands were also hairy, 
and his ears stood out in a frightful manner 
at either side of his head, 

This apparition was so unexpected, so un- 
‘human, that Madeline leant back against the 
lobby wall and gasped and panted for breath. 

“You need not be afraid, miss,” said a 
rough voice beside ker, and there she saw a 
man—a stout, middle-aged, common-looking, 
athleti: fellow, something like a railway 
porter, who said,— 

“ No fear, miss, he won't touch you. I'm 
getting him away. The castle is atfire, 
Don’t you say as you've seen us,” 

Just thena gast of smoke came suddenly 
curling in through the door opening on the 
stairs that made them cough and choke, and 
that fora moment blinded everything from 
Madeline's eyes ; and when she began to grope 
her way back to the ontside landing, and 
—— apprehensively around her, they were 
gone 

Already the alarm had been given outside. 
Dunokearn stood on an eminence, and its 
flames were seen afar, and in a marvellously 
short time a crowd of people were assembled 
outside in the avenue, aud the news went 
round that the engines were coming; but 
they had five miles to come, and the fire was 
already;‘making’ quick, work—the old oaken 
beams were blazing like matchwood. 

Tae fire had evidently commenced in the 
dining-room, from whence it was spreading 
upwards. The big yellow flames were burst- 
ing out of the windows and greedily licking 
the solid-looking grey walls. It had now 
spread to the second floor above, where were 
some of the oldest bedrooms, The fire had 
already attacked the curtains and hangings 
of the wiadows, the carpets, and fed ite fary 
with any light objects it could get hold of. 

In the midst of this the confusion, the run- 
ning, the screaming, and the dull roar of the 
flames, and the shouts of the crowd in the 
pleasare-ground were enough to make the 
scene resemble pandemonium. The terror of 
the women approached frenzy, and everyone 
ssemed filled with a mad desire to save life 
—their own liie—at any cost; and, indeed, 
with a flaming house beneath them, and a 
fearfal death staring them immediately in the 
face, who could blame them? 

Hugh Glyn alone was cool, and seemed 
able to grasp the possibilities of escape, 

He dragged Levanter from his bed with his 
own hands, and carried him (no mean weight) 
to the cooler, safer wing, through clouds of 
smoke and dropping sparks. He closed doors 
left open by people in mad haste, which were 
feeding the flames with a thoroagh draught. 

He assured the crowd of terrified women 
that “there was no immediate danger, that 

the fire engines and escape were at hand—he 
could hear them now in the avenue.” 

“Once the ladders are here against the 
Windows, you are all safe. Be quiet—be 
ae your heads, and all will be 

Mr. Grant was perfectly mute—he was 
wors», he wasina condition of collapse—and 


ry 
1 


De sat (anable to stand) on the edge of a chair, 
his dresting-gown tightly wrapped round him, 
his face livid with terror. 

Florence was half-fainting—the two Miss 
Fortescues were in tears, and sending last 
messages to their relations — Madeline: was 
brave, white as she looked, her pale face lit up 
by the hideous flames from outside ; her face 
was calm. 

She set a fine example, that had more effect 
than all Haogh’s entreaties and expostulations. 

Hagh leant out of the window, eagerly 
listening ; the delay in the engines was excit- 
ing the shivering crowd behiad him to mad- 
ness, and exciting his own desperate fears. 

Presently there was a shont, “‘ Here they 
come at last!” 

The engines were now galloping up the 
avenue, and in another moment, with plenty 
of water beside them in the loch, they had 
got their hose into play, the firemen working 
with a will, and aided and stimulated by the 
crowd, 

All the country-side was now pouring 
towards Dankearn, whose blaze was seen in 
the reddened sky for miles, 

The fire would not so easily let go its hold, 
the water came tco late. 

Not a moment was to be lost if all the in- 
mates were to be saved, for the floor of the 
room in which they stoed was already hot 
uader their feet. 

And now the fire escape had been pnt into 
position, ani the window flang open, the 
terrified, abject, frenzied crowd all pressed 
forward to go at once. 

Almost everyone fought and straggled. 
What availed prayers and entreaties in a crisie 
like this ? 

Hagh, by main force, stood in the window 
close by the firemen, and, thrusting aside Mr. 
Grant, who had already clutched the escape, 
said, in an authoritative voice, — 

**Oae at a time, and the women first !”’ 

And gradually, carefally, all the women in 
turn passed down, till it came to Madeline, 
who stood last of the group, and then she drew 
back and said, — 

“ Father, go in my place, there is plenty of 
time; I will stay with Hugh,” 

Hugh, with esger voice, would have ex- 
Ss but Mr. Grant was already gone. 

ow potent is the fear of death? 

At this jancture someone muttered,— 

“They say. there's another woman in the 
corridor, and you can hear her screams; but 
there’s no chance for her now !”’ her eensibili- 
ties deadened by her own fears. 

‘‘A woman!” exclaimed Hugh, “ who— 
who?” 

“I believe it’s Josephine, the French- 
woman,” ssid the butler, looking miserably 
unlike himself, half-clothed, disordered and 
blackened. 

In a moment Hugh had snatched up a rug, 
ut it over his head and shoulders, and 
aunched himself into the passage, into a 

volume of smoke, and fought his way, half. 
blinded and smothered, into the other corridor, 
and into the room where Josephine was said 
to be; but Josephine was gone. 

Oarefally he searched. He called in vain, 
and then he sét about his own return, 

It was now almost impossible to regain the 
other side—the smoke was stifling, the heat 
awful, the atmosphere was deadly—and, com- 
pletely beaten, overcome, he just managed to 
reach the door and fall outside it ingensible. 

In the meantime all had been taken safely 
down the fire-escape except Madeline—she 
still waited, though the roar of the flames 
came nearer and nearer. She wonld not, she 
said, without her husband, Such delay was 
madness, was suicidal. 

The crowd saw her figare in the window, and 
shouted and screamed for her to save herself. 
Josephine was already rescued, and he—he 
must be in the other wing. 

As a last resource she rushed to the door 
(it was go hot she could barely touch it), and 





tore it open ; and there was something, some- 
thivg outside—it was him, 





ne 


With frenzied strength, with the might of 
despair, she dragged him in, all singed ang 
scorched; dragged him across the fiery floor, 
and raised him in her arms, while the fireman 
lifted him and bore him down the ladder 
amidst the frantic excitement of the crowd, 
whose shouts and cries rent the air high above 
the rcar and crackle of the flames. 

Madeline was left thus to the last, and the 
fire was creeping, creeping, gaining, gain. 
ing oa her as she shrank up against the 
window-sill, but stifled with heat and smoke, 
Would the fireman who had reecued so many 
be back in time? It was not now a question of 
moments—it was a question of seconds, 

She looked round her and shuddered, Tho 
flames were coming nearer and nearer—they 
alrealy touched her clothes. , 

At this moment the fireman’s head once 
more was seen above the window-ledge. He 
took the trembling white figure standing out 
against the larid background in his arms, and 
bore her iatosafety! Yes, they got down that 
swifs descent jastin time. A moment later, 
and the floor of the burning room fell in with 
a crash; and as Madeline, scorched and in- 
sensible, was laid on the damp grass at the 
foot of the ladder, the crowd breathed, as it 
were, one long involuntary ejaculation of 
relief, 

She was the very last—the castle was now 
empty. But as, in the dawn of the 
worning the fire gradually smouldered down, 
and conteuted itself with a kind of sullen 
smoking, what were the two charred human 
remains found at a window in the west wing? 
They were none of the inmates of the castle 
—they answered correctly to their roll-call. 

A whisper went round the crowd that the 
factor would know—the factor did know. 

The matter was hushed up. No vulgar, 
curions eye was permitted to view those 
charred remains, and very few people knew 
the truth—the trath, which was imparted to 
Madeline when she was convalescent, and, 
seeking a private interview with the estate 
agent, confided to him the two figures she had 
seen in the west corridor. 

‘¢ That creature you met, miss,” he said, in 
a low voice, ‘was really the owner of the 
castle, but for the last sixty years has lived 
in two rooms with an attendant, only going 
out at night. } 

“ He ee quite harmless, — bags # andif 
he had been born to needy, humble folk they 
would have made a mint of money show 
him at fairs and the like, for he was all just 
covered with hair like a colly dog, but, being 
the owner—the heir of Danokearn—it was & 
terrible thing, traly, and his intellect was 
weak; so they jast passed him over as if he 
was not there, anf let the plece go to the next 
son, and three heirs a had it, but, some- 
how, it’s brought no luck. 

“ They sone could abide living in the castle, 
and any of them that once saw him never for- 
got it. They made the two secret rooms very 
comfortable, paid a man a mint of money to 
mind him ar keep the secret, and went and 
let the place. Few people would stay; it had 
a hard name, for, careful as the keeper was, 
hia charge was fond of rambling and strayi 
about the house more than was wise, 
people who saw him, especially in the dark, 
swore it was the de’il himsel’, However, it 
was not; it was the master, the laird of all the 
lands, though, poor creature, he was strange 

look at. : 
x: Bill, his keeper, satd he got used to him, 
and that, after all, many a traveller had near 
as much hair on his face; but still, this grew 
all over it—there was the difference. They 
said it was a curse, Mayhap the curse 
lifted now. Anyway, you know all that is 
be known, mi3s, 0’ the seoret 0’ Deke 
Now, no doubt, the real master at last 
come back and rebuild the towers; it’s fully 
insured.” 4 

The real master had suddenly returned, 
attended a very private, quiet funeral, 
coffia was placed in the family vault. 

When Madeline (whose nerves were greatly 
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shattered, and her hands and arms fearfully | with her mother’s eyes and hair, is sufficiently 
gcorched) was fit to re meer = 4 — by be cog os co) by, her THE 
pered, changed man, took her to London, oting grandpapa. e is her bounden slave. 
our. Glyn hed receded them, for business | She drives him about the day nursery in a HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 
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was business, Mr. Grant’s great case was 
coming on, Mr. Grant won it triumphantly ; 
his clear and undisputed title to the El 
Dorado silver mine was clearly proved, and 
Mr, Glyn himself announced his success the 
very day after the lacky little millionaire had 
retarned to his bouse in London. 

“And now, Mr. Grant,” said Hugh, when 
Mr. Grant bad blown off some steam—had 
talked and walked and gesticulated to a cer- 
tain extent—'‘you say that Madeline’ has 
quite recovered, and is able to see people. 
You know I have never had a word with her 
since the fire—I would like to go to her now, 
and alone.” 

“All right, all right; go where you like, 
Hugh, come when you like, You will find 
her in the little blue drawing-room, I daresay 
she expects you.” 

Madeline, with her arm in a sling, was sit- 
ting at the fire in a low chair, with her back 
to the door, when her husband entered. 
Surely sbe knew that footfall—it was Hugh’s, 

“ Maddie,” he said, after a few common. 

lace sentences; ‘you must not blame me 

leaving you all so abruptly the other day. 
I could do no good in staying, and I dida 
great deal by going—your father has won bis 
cage.” 


He paused, and she looked at him gravely, 
but without a shadow of expectation in her 
face, 


“Tam aware, Maddie, that you saved my 
life. It belongs to you, now— it is yours,” 
“Nay,” she said, “‘ do not look at it in that 
t. ” 


“Bot I wish it to te yours,” he said, 
eagerly. “I will try and make amends to you 
for my injustice. I need never have doubted 
that you loved me—you have proved it when 
life was in the balance. Maddie, I have never 
ceased to love you, dear—we will forget the 
past—we will forgive each other.” 

He took her beautifnl face between his 
hands, and kissed her lips with devont ten- 
dernegs. 

* * * * * 

Years have passed since the fire at Dun- 
kearn, The Glyns live permanently now with 
Mr. Grant. They have a fine place not many 
miles from Holt Hill Farm, and Farmer Holt 
and Mr, Glyn still go a-fishing. Mrs, Holt 
has taken Mrs, Glyn once again into her good 

es—‘‘ No more devoted mother could be 
ound within the length and breadth of Eng- 
land”—go she avers. 
_ The children are beautiful, and another 
little Harry is the picture of the one that’s 
gone—gone, but not forgotten, as frequent 
fresh white wreaths upon a certain little grave 
can testify. Mr. Clay, the rector, bas him. 
self seen Mrs, Glyn placing them there with 
- own hands, She made no secret about it 


ow: 

Tt is the grave,” she said, ‘‘of our eldest 
little boy, I will bring his brother and sister 
here some day.” 

The rector was wiser now—he knew from 
his nieces that the beautiful Miss Grant had 
all the time been the beautifol Mrs. Glyn; 
and sometimes, when he takes strangers round 

gtaveyard, and points oat the most notice- 
able tombs, he halte for a good while before a 
certain marble cross, and relates the story of 
the mysterious young couple who visited this 
Gave separately and by stealth, but who now 
come together with other children in their 


Mr. Glyn continues to “rice.” Mr. Glyn 
is in Parliament, and is a man of such note 
. Grant no longer casts a care or a 

t to Madeline's lost coronet, Lord 


Robert is‘ preying” upon America, Lord | 


ter has married a rich widow many 
years older than himself. 
b y Rachel spends many hours in her 
iend’s nursery, and is godmother to litle 
eline, Little Madeline is a pretty child, 














pair of long red reins—he will soon have to 
submit to run in harness in the public gar- 
dens, for he cannot say her nay. 

She is an imperious little person—fortu- 
nately obedient and docile with her mother. 
It is only the pcor grandpapa whose hair— 
whose miserably scanty locks she puts in 
curl-paper—whom ‘she drives, and whom she 
raJes with a rod of iron. Just in the same 
Way as once mpon a time he ruled her mother 
—Madeline Grant. 

[THE END.] 








STRANGE HIDING PLACES, 

A lame man was convicted of passing base 
coin, When apprehended, it was found he 
had a receptacle in his wooden leg. in which a 
considerable stock of ths bad money was 
cunningly secreted. We have sometimes seen 
a considerable _ of coins unearthed from the 
voluminous folds of a ragged coat, trousers, or 
vest. 

Bank-notes, for obvious reasons, are capable 
ot being stowed away in little space; and 
thieves often hide them in the cracked joints 
of a dilapidated old table, chair or bed. Under- 
neath a picture, or between the portrait and 
the back, appears to be a favourite place of 
concealment, 

Articles are often “planked’’ in the chimney 
behind the grate; and a watch has even been 
tossed into a glowing coal fire, when pursuit 
was close, although in at least one instance the 
latter device was unavailing. 

Two detectives were once searching the 
house of a well-known thief for some stolen 
jewellery. The scent was keen, and the ex- 
amination searching. High and low they 
rummaged, but without success. From the 
air of the thief tbe officers were satisfied the 
stolen property was concealed in or about the 
room. e 

One of them noticed that the interest of the 
suspected man grew more intense as they 
—_——— the window. Taking this as his 
clue, the officer narrowly examined the shat- 
ters, and even tore off the straps that kept in 
the window-sashes; but without resalt. 
Suddenly a thought struck him and lifting the 
lower cash, he scanned the outside of the wall 
closely. 

About three or four feet below the window- 
sill he saw @ stone in the wall that appeared 
to be loose. Calling his comrade to hold him 
by the legs, he reached down, pulled out a 
small square stone, thrust in his band, and 
found a nice little ‘‘ hide,’’ containing not only 
the articles he was in search of, but also other 
stolen property sufficient to connect the thief 
with several “ jobs,” and to prcecure him along 
term of quiet contemplaticn. 

A smart female thief once very nearly out- 
witted an officer by wrapping a crumpled and 
dirty five-pound note round s candle, and 
stuffing it into a candlestick, which ehe then 
obligingly handed to him, He searched a con- 
siderable time before discovering that he had 
the object of his search in his hand, 

Another detective, after ia vain searching a 
honse for some trussed poultry that had been 
stolen, cast one parting glance around, when 
his eye chanced to slight on a cradle in which 
& woman was vainly trying to hush asqualling 
baby. A thought struck him. He asked her 
to lift the child. The woman made some 
excuse, but the officer insisted, and was 
immediately rewarded by finding a couple of 
the stolen fowls, 





A rivz stroke of advertising business has 
just been made in Naplks, A tradesman 
opening a monster drapery establishment per- 
suaded the archbishop to come and give his 
formal benediction to the enterprise, and so 
persuade the faithful that purchases at his 
shop were under the special favour of Heaven, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
PLAYING HER TRUMP, 


Rex VERREKER drove away from Beaudesert 
in a gloomy frame of mind, and with no eyes 
for the beauties of Nature with which he was 
surrounded. 

The dew was sparkling on every blade of 

ass or fern-leaf, wild roses and honeysuckles 

upg down from the hedges as if to give him 
a fragrant greeting as he passed, but the dew 
that he wished for was a tear from the lashes 
of the girl that he loved, and the greeting that 
he longed for should havecome from her rab 
lips. Without these the brightness of the dav 
only seemed to increase the dulness of his 
heart; with these a deluge might have fallen, 
and he would scarcely have felt it, 

When he reached the station he got down, 
slipped something besides the reins into the 
groom’s hand, and told a porter to bring his 
things, and walked into the booking-office te 
take his ticket. 

As he was pocketing the change he heard a 
familiar voice say bebind him, “ First-class 
retarn, London,” and looking round, to his 
amazement, he raw Mies Springfold in the 
daintiest of pale blue morning dresses. 

“TI did not expect to eee you here at such 
an hour as this?” said Rex, not best pleased 
as he took off his hat, and shook hands. 

Flossie blushed crimson—-a very unusval 
circumstance with the self-possessed little 
beauty. ‘‘I—TI have business in town.” 

“That dress looks more like pleasure.” 
scanning the small figure from head to fcot. 
“If you do your business in such a get-up 
as that I should think you wonld turn the 
soberest man’s head. OanI Icok after your 
luggage?” 

“T have ‘no luggage,’”’ fambling with the 
clasp of her purse, and bending her yellow 
head over it, as if she had suddenly grown 
short-sighted. 

“Then you mean to réturn to-day? I 
wonder that Colonel Springold allows you to 
travel alone.” 

‘‘But he knew that I shouldn’t ba alone,” 
looking up appealingly into his grave face. 
‘' Please give up your cigar for once, and don’t 
goin a smoking-carriage ! " 

What could he do but Iook delighted, show 
her into an ordinary first-class, and take the 
teat opporite to her. Tae groom from 
Beandesert, having left the deg-cart in charge 
of a friend, came on to the platform to inquire 
after a parcel. - 

He looked up, and touched his hat as the 
train moved off, and Rex felé inclined to box 
his ears, because of the knowing smile which 
broadened into a grin when he thought him- 
self out of sight. 

Everyone in Beaudesert would hear that he. 
had gone off with Miss Springold, and what 
would Valerie think of him? 

Gnawing his lip end feeling decidedly 
cross, Rex contemplated the pretty face before 
him with anything but adwiration. Flossie 
Icoked up, caught hia eye, ard put on a pout 
which she had always found effective with 
her admirers, 

“ Don’t I look nice?” 

“Perfectly entrancing!’ with a mock bow. 

‘‘ How detestable you are! I thought you 
wouldn’t be sorry to have & companion on 
your lonely journey, a8 you seemed rather in 
the dumps; but I wish I had gone in the 
guard's van rather than with you,” 

“Tf you wish it I will get out at the next 
station ?” 

“ Thanks, you needn't trouble yourself, I 
shall try and forget you are there,” 

Opening her novel she retired into a corner 
and fixed her eyes on the page. He imme- 
diately sank into a brown study, wondering 
what would have Feen the consequence if the 





Marqnis bad nofinteriupted him, jast as he 
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was on the brink of an explanation with Lady 


Valerie. 


He sawher* ager, upturced face, the colour 
ooming and gc.ng in her cheeks, her lovely lips 
parted, and he knew tbat he had lost her for 
want of a word. Had he been a fool, or only 
& man of honoar kept back by a well-grounded 


soruple ? 

He was not calm enough to judge just then ; 
bat he remembered that men in his ition, 
starting as had done, with good birth and 
small fortune, had often climbed to the top of 
the tree, é 

A secretary of legation a1 Vienna might 
end by being an ambassador ;before he died ; 
but if the reward were not likely to come till 
the evening of life, had he a right to ask the 
heiress of Beaudesert to wait till the glory of 
her noontide had passed ? 

What would her father say? He had gone 
over the same questions again and again, but 
he had never’found a eatisfactory answer. 
They wearied heart and brain, but he seemed 
to delight in self-torture, and pnrsued thesame 
reflections nigkt and day. 

It was too early for the morniog papers, or 
elae he would have liked to have held one in 
his hand, so as to account for his morose 
silence. He had been rude—distinctly rnde— 
and his conscience pricked him. He looked 
across, as he shifted one leg over another, and 
saw a small tear rolling down Miss Springold's 
fair cheek, 

In an instant he was filled with remorse, 
and anxious to make any amends that he 
could. What a brate he hadbeen! It was 
almost inoredible! He had never made a 
gir! ory before, and he was thoroughly ashamed 
of himself, 

What could he say to comfort her without 
going over the borderland which divides friend- 
Be from sentiment ? 

here lay the difficulty. Their intercourse 
had often developed into love-making before 
he lost his heart finally to Valerie de Mont- 
fort; but now it was a dangerous amusement 
in whieh he was far too nervous to indulge. 

“That seems a very interesting book,” he 
observed presently, thiaking that no fault 
could be found with so inoffensive a remark as 
that. 

‘* Better than nothing "—her eyes gined to 
the psge. 

‘*Miss Springold,” he began, hesitatingly, 
“Tam afraid——” 

‘Why am I am Miss Springold now, when 
I was Flossie the other day?” she interrupted 
almost fiercely, 

He was taken ab-ck, and showed it in his 
conan face. “ Was I ever cool enough for 
that?” 

“TI don’t call it cool between friends—real 
friends,” she repeated, with emphasis, ‘but 
perhaps you wish me to conelilenr you asa 
simple acquaintance?”’’ inquiringly, with eyes 
raised to his. . 

They made him uncomfortable—there was 
no denying it. How often had he praised them 
indirectly with that dulcet flattery so sweet to 
the ears of woman. 

“ No,” he said, earnestly. “ I don’t see why 
we should go back to that.’ 

“Or perhaps you would prefer to be a 
strauger?”’ still with those provoking eyes 
saying 80 much that the lips kept in, 

*‘ It might bave been better for my peace,” 
ho rejoined unwisely, thinking of the breach 
that had been made between him and Valerie 
because of his visits to Scarsdale Park. 

“I didn't know that I had troubled it,” 
with lips that trembled. ‘‘ Oh Rex, you don’t 
hate me quite?” with a burst of emotion, as 





she ‘stretched out her sma!! hands, as if ap- | 


posling for an assurance of his friendship. 

He took them in bis, and kissed them— 
how could he help it?—and said in a low, 
earnest voice, “Hate you! No, I've not 
lost my senges yet,” 

Bhe stooped forward, real tears 
themselves from under her eyelids, 
months ago his arms would have been round 


her in a moment, and his golden moustaches | courze not, 


would have dried them; but now, with 
Valerie's suspicions before his mind, he sat 
still, like an abashed schoolboy,i feeling as 
if his ré!e had been takenfrom him. Why 
did she tempt him when she knew that his 
heart was given to another? 

Suddenly it occurred to him that he would 
make a clean breast of it, and, drawing on her 
compassion, secure her for an ally instead of 
ab enemy. 

‘* Ive been a brate Loge to-day,” he began, 
frankly; “bat I’m half mad. I think you 
would pity me if you knew the cause.” 

Her straightened, but she said nothing. 

He went on in spite of this discouraging 
beginning. 

“ What is worse than to love a girl with all 
our heart, and to feel that you must stand 
y and see some other man win her because 

your fortune doesn’t happen to equal his?” 

A thrill of hope fi through her, and a 
soft pink stole to her cheeks, ‘‘ Was it pos- 
sible that, afterall, he had been fighting against 
his love, because he was afraid of being taken 
for a fortane-hunter ?”’ 

Her heart beat fast beneath the folds of the 
pale blue bodice, and for once in ‘her life she 
felt a delicious shyness which made it difficalt 
for her to raise her eyes. 

“T should ask the girl herself,” she said, 
softly. 

‘* Would you?” be exclaimed, eagerly. ‘* Do 
you think it would be honourable and right?” 

“A fig for honour and right!" she cried, 
excitedly. ‘'‘ Neither will keep a girl's heart 
from breaking.” 

** You only say that out of kindness,” his 
eyes softening at what he thought her great 
generosity, ‘*In my place you would have 
done just the same as I have done, and made 
a mucker all round.” 

“T shouldn't,” still with long lashes droop- 
ing on blushing cheeks. ‘‘I would have told 
her that I loved her, and let her decide.” 

“TI almost wish I had,” his eyes looking 
musingly out of the window; “but it’s too 
late now.” 

“To late?” she whispered, softly, jwith 
one shy glance upwards. 

“ Yes, that sort of thing had better be done 
by word of month,” 

‘“* Well?” 

What could be mean ? Surely ifhhe wantedan 
ames | he couldn’t have had # better one. 
She waited breathlessly, feeling that it must 
come before they reached Waterloo Station. 

*' You see I shan’t see her again for an age, 
and what!may happen before I come back ? ” 

“Oh, Rex, I'd wait!’ with crimson cheeks 
and a heart that nearly jumped out of her 
breast, 

He pressed her hands tenderly, 

“You would if you really cared, but 
Valerie,’’—his voice sinking—“ I've never said 
& word jto her, and ‘she mightn’t guess—she’'s 
such a child.” P 

‘' V¥—Valerie !” she stammered, with white 
lips, as she snatched her hands roughly 
away. ‘ Whathas she got to do with it?” 

‘Something, I sappose,” with a smile. 
How os yourself proposed that I should speak 
to her.” 

“TI didn’t!” she cried, passionately, 
scarcely kaowing what she said in the anguish 
of hurt pride and bitter disappointment, 
“ That chit of a child, if she has a heart at 
all, it’s. given on the sly to Colonel Darrel!.' 

‘*I think you are mistaken,” he said, very 
quietly, beginning to see “that he had put 
his foot in it’’ pretty considerably. 

“I can prove it,” panting with rage. 

“Pray do? It wouldinterest me,’’ 

“T'll proclaim it far and wide through the 


| country | ’’ her light eyes flashing maliciously. 
| * She lost her character on the night of the 





ball, and everybody shall know it,” 


“Hash!” he saii. with a frown. 


“T won't 
allow you to say it! 


What on earth makes 


forcing | you so spiteful against a young girl who has 
A few | never done you an injury in your life?” 


“No, she has never done me an injary—of 
Very well, Mr. Verreker, go to 





— 


Vienna and fiad someone else to attach your. 
self to, forI bet you a hundred to one tha; 
when you come back you shall ‘find Lady 
Valerie the wife of Colonel Darrell ” 

“Done!” aud he took out his posket-book, 
“Ia it to be in gloves? If you are in th, 
habit of paying your debts I shall ‘be get up 
ie Tin th a signif 

‘*T always pay,” with o significant glen 
“ of whatever kind the debt may be.” o~. 

“ That's all right.” 

The train stopped, he opened ths door ani 
held out his hand to assist her to alight, 

- “T hope you will think so,” 

Then she jamped on to the platform with. 
out deigning to take any notice of his proffered 
hand, 

He 
shr 





at her into cab and turned awsy, 
g his shoulders. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
WHO GAVE THE BOUQUET? 


Marrren to Colonel Darrell? What a 
ridiculous notion! The little fury might 
have hit on a more probable parti—the Mar. 
quis, for instance, who was a heavy, good- 
natured fellow, to whom Valerie had no ob. 
jection. 

Darrell she had only seen once in her life, 
and on that one occasion she had conceived s 
violent aversion tohim. She would neverace 
him again without a shudder, so there was no 
danger from that quarter. 

No, there were not many rivals whom he 
need fear at present, but crowds would crop 
up as soon as theheiress made her début in Lan- 
don; and then would hs be remembered when 
the moat fascinating men in town were hover- 
ing round her with sweetest flattery on their 
lips? 

FYould she spare the exile a thought when 
she was the centre of an admiring crowd ins 
London drawing-room ? ‘ 

He thonght of all thisas he drove in his 
hansom to Charing Cross, and caught thenine 
o’olock tidal train to Dover. 

Bat at the terminus his thouzhts were 
turned in a different direction by the sight of 
& man watching eagerly, as if counting the 
passengers who were making their way into 
the steamer. 

Where had he seen that lean, ill-favoured 
face before? He could not tell at first; but 
whilst he was standing on the deck, watching 
the play of the waves, he suddenlyremembered 
that it was the same which had been photo- 
graphed on his brain by a flash of lightning 
the night of the storm. : 

There was a warrant out against the mis- 
shapen wretch, and it was fool-hardines 
stretched to the extent of madness to show 
his face in England, where the police wereon 
the look-out forhim. What brought him 
to Dover? Perhaps his master, Colonel 
Darrell, had set this man to watch his move- 
ments ? 

Rex threw back hia head and gave a short 
laugh—that miserable scrap of humanity 
pitted against a man of six-feet two! 

His own limbs were modela of physicsl 
strength softened by the grace that comes 
with perfection of form, and he had cerried 
off innumerable prizes at Eton and Ostord, 
won by his skill in athletics; but he forgot 
that dangerous things are wrapped in smallest 
pockets, and the poison which migh* Kills 
whole towa like a pestilence is contsiued 108 
tiny phial, 

A man who has the bad fortane to have 92 
unscrupulous enemy is never safe, He may 
be attacked in his reputation by a scandalovs 
libel, which, though refated, is sare to leave 


| some stain behind, or he may be induced to 


store hia money in a rotten bank, and find 
ruin staring him in the face instead of pl 
fortable competency; or the malice of # “ 
enemy may sink to lower depths, and lite 0 
health may pay the penalty. a bis 
Fearing nothing, Rex Verreker pursue? 





way, travelling night and day, unconscious 
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—— 
he was tracked from Ostend to Brusaele, 
from Brassels to Cologne, from Cologne to 
Munich, from Manich to Vienna, and that he 
qas saved from the peril that followed him 
py the haste that he made and his own un- 
gual restlessmess, which prevented him from 
taking any sleep, except in snatches. 
These was one who prayed for him 
and morning ; and who can tell if his 
was oot in — to Valerie de M 


be going to marry Fivssie. 
but yet she loved him; he anight 


back to her until hh Stor |e petty hus Set 
come oO ner 6 was ore a 


never 
pand, but still he would be nobler anil ‘better 
than any other man #he had ever known; =p 
bow she tear his image out of her heart! 
gn place-another in its chrine ? 

The Earl, nlarmed at her pale face and 
deooping spirits, carried her off for a tour 
— was delighted to find how soon 
she amidst the gaiety and the fresh- 
ness@f the Continent. j 


The Marquis coloured. 

“Don’t talk bosh. If I send for some in 
time Zor the President’s ball, Lady Valerie, 
will you throw away any others that those 
féllows over here may give you.” 

“I won't throw them away, but I'll wear 


yours instead if you ‘take so much trouble 
aisont them.” “ 


“No troiile. Simply m telegram to the 


qgarfener and the thing's Hane.” 
“Blew, thaw!'’ - 


> pulling his moustache 
“@eem’t he telk like a.gramiliose grand és,” 

“What's to-night? You 
n Isn't he, Lady 


he ledkel up wt the Vissount with an 
ermuasd amile. 


8 my feelings. 
- such a éiifie,” Jooking down at it, 
eiindiingly. ‘‘ / wee petilectly savage before I 


Shewas much admired wherever she went, |eame there to-nigtt:; bni then I had just 
put @he seemed to have no personal vanity, | cause.” 


an@'ber head was not turned by it. 

On‘their way back they stayed at the Habel’ 
—, Paris, Valerie having set her heart on. 
going to some of the French theatres. 
father seemed to have left all his sternness 
behind him on the English shores, and unbent 
ina way that charmed her, Miss Beck had 
gone away for a holiday, so that she had no 
one to consult but him, no one butdhim #0 ap- 
peal to, and they drew nearer together ‘than 
ever before in their lives, 

Several friends turned up unexpectedly, 
amongst whom were the Marquis of Daintres 
and Lord Marshall, and the former seemed 
inclined to forget Miss Springold’s attractions, 
whilst the latter was disposed to forget that 
he was not a bachelor. 

Lady Valerie was much amused with them 
both, and treated them with the frankness of 
old friendship. 

Amongst the crowd of foreigners that sur- 
rounded her their two English faces were 
especially welcome, and she was sure to greet 
them with one of those rare sweet smiles that 
made the Frenchmen so jealous. 

“Have I to thank you or Lord Daintree for 
this lovely bouquet?” she asked, one evening, 
when present at a soirée given by the wife of 
one of the Cabinet ministers. 

“Ashamed to say I never thought of it, bat 
Pask Bruin. Will you let me give you one 
for the ball the day after to-morrow?” and 
Lor Marshall looked unusually eager. 
al 1 should feel as if I had asked for 


“Here, old fellow!’ catching the Marquis 
p Frc no pave me a a fit of rabid 
ousy. Did you or did you not give Lad 
Valerie those roses ?”’ . ° ¢ 
“No; bat I should be only too prond——” 
“Of course ; but that’s not the question. 
Now, Lady Valerie, where did it come from? 
‘Pon my word, if it's one of those black- 
haired apes, all cf the same pattern,” with a 
atory glance over his shoulder, “I 
~ ame feel inclined to pick a quarrel with 


“Then I’m glad I can't satisfy your curi- 
caity,” with a smile. “It was ou my table 
when I went up to dress, bat Susan vows that 
she can’t tell how it got there.” 

“Immense impertinence!” growled the 

nis. ‘ Throw it away.” 

“Not for the world!” barying her face in 
the fragrant blossoms. “ Wherever they came 
trom they are the sweetest I ever smelt.” 

I wager I could beat them at Belton,” 


rel remember ‘the Marchioness telling me 
that you had lovely flowers, bat nothing could 
beat these.”” 


“I'll bring you some over the first day you 
§8t back to eaudesert.” . 
Ask the Earl to come and choose them, 
and We should have a second edition of 
‘Beauty and the Beast,’ said Lord Marshall, 


“What was it?” trom ‘both. 
“T had set my heart on-going tothe Opéra 
‘tozmorrow to hear this new piece, and there 


Fler | ian't seat to be had.” 


“Not forleve or money?” 

“We never thought ef wrying the first. I 
don’t know thow papa weld set about it,” 
lodking very Gemure. 

“’Fraid I couldn't teach him,’’ said the 
Marguis, ““but you shail have the tickets if 
‘the other thing will do.as-well.”’ 

“‘ You must have them,” #aid Lord Marshall, 
excitedly. ‘‘ We'll seizempon a box and take 
it by main force.” 

*'T'm afraid the police would turn you out 
before I could get there. But don’t worry 


4 -yoursélves about it; I’ve made up my mind to 


be disappointed.” 

“But you shan’t be, Wish you had told 
me of this before.” 

**I believe the tickets were snapped up 
directly; there was such ® rush for them. 
But, never mind, I’ll make papa take me rome- 
where else.” 

“T think we can do it if we put our mind 
to it,” quoted Lord Marshall, with a smile. 
‘*In fact, we must, for I'd rather die than you 
should be disappointed.” 

“‘ Pray don’t ; the Viecountess might object,” 

‘‘There’s a rap for you, old man,” said the 
Marquis, in triumph. “I believe you had 
forgotten her existence.” 

Lord Marshall coloured, 

“Lady Valerie is enough to make one forget 
everybody but herself.” 

Lady Valerie laughed a low, sweet laugh. 

‘Bravo! Lord Marshall, that pretty speech 
must have been grown in Paris.” 

At that moment the hostess came up with 
a distinguished foreigner, who had requested 
an introduction, and the two Englishmen 
moved off. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DUKE DE PERPIGNAN’S BOX, 

Tue Marquis of Daintree and Lord Mar- 
shall rushed about Paris like two madmen, in 
order to obtain the tickets for the Italian 
opere, on the possession of which Lady 
Valerie had set her heart. 

But it was the first night of an opera by a 
popular author, and the expectations of the 
Parisians had risen to the highest pitch. 

Consequently there was not a ticket to be 
had, and at the end of the day they had to 
confess themselves beaten. 

The disappointment was great to both, for 
each had made up his mind to win a smile of 
gratitade from the sweetest lips in the world. 

Oursing their ill-luck, they returned to the 
Grand Hotel juatin time to dress for the table 
@hote, The Marguis had no sooner gone into 
his own apartments than he came out again 
and rapped at his friend's door. . 

‘*T say, look here,” holding out a tiny note, 





udging his friend with bis elbow. 


.4 when he perceived that the Viscount had 





another in his own band. “ How the deuce 
could she have got it?” 

The notes were from Lady Valerie to invite 
them both to her box at the opera that 
ot Can't imaging," ssbehing bis bend. ‘I 

jan’t i Ze is head. ‘It's 
nar tree’ —— —— who 
wants make . Depend upon it, 
that’s it; we mig @rop a word to her 
father.” 

‘*But we both tried amr hardest,” said the 
Marquis, with a smile on his broad, honest 
Pie . and you can’t make up to ber, you 

ow.” 

Lord Marshall looked cross. 

_ “Dm an E and I shoulf be a 
brate if I didn’t lock after my own conntry- 
woman.” 

‘Oh, it’s all on pattigtic grounds, is it? 
Well, look sharp, or you:won't be able to dis- 
play your patriotism till the opera is half 
over,” oll with a mischievous glance the 
Marquis went back#e ‘his own room. 

As the opera house is within a few huniized 
yards of the Granfl Hotel, the two frienis 
were able to walk across the road in time ‘to 
receive the Earl of Beaudesert and ‘his 
daughter. 

The scene looked verywanimated. The im- 
posing front of the opera‘honse was brilliantly 
lighted ; a guard of honour was drawn up ont- 
side, their helmets gleaming brightly, the 
pavement was crowded with pedestriars, the 
roadway with @arriages, and far away on 
either sidegiretdhed ights with a 
strain of music trom some dtiatemtmdf and » 
burst of trom some Wight-hearted 
Parisian, ‘the gleam of women’s jewels 
through the windows, anal the rustle of 
their silke and satineas they fitted across the 
pavement. 

As Lady Valerie, clothed in a white garment 
edged with feathers to match, took her seat in 
the front of the box, every? glass on the 
opposite side of the house was turned in her 
direction. 

Lord Daintree feli his own heart swell as 
he looked on her excesding fairness. He 
would like to place a coronet on the topof that 
dainty head, and then dare the world to say 
one word against her. 

That report about that mysterious feliow 
Darrell must be untrue, on the face of it, for 
he could wager his life that no snowdrop in a 
lonely wood was more pure than this girl with 
the bewitching smile; but there was more 
danger from the long-legged, good-looking 
Verreker, who looked inclined for anything 
desperate that last night before he started for 
Vienna: ; 

He woke up from his reverie to hear Lord 
Marshall reproaching himself bitterly for 
having forgotten to send any flowers. 

“Bat you see I have some!” and Valerie 
held up a lovely bunch of exotics, as if to 
claim his admiration. 

“Lovely!” hesaid, looking at her instead of 
the flowers. ‘ Much too good for him.” 

“What do you mean?” with wide open 
eyes. 

"He started, and stammered, “I mean—I 
mean, that a Frenchman has no right ‘to 
bother you with his attentions.” 

“Don t you think papa is the best jadge of 
that?” with a slight drawing up of her long 
neck, a8 if to tell bim that she was not likely 
to suffer any man to pay her more attention 
than he ought. 

“There now, I’ve offended you,” in a tone 
of the deepest contrition, 

The Marquis bent forward. 

‘ Be pitifal, Lady Valerie, the poor fellow's 
quite gone to-night,” tapping his forehead. 
“ Byer since he heard that some one elee had 
got you a box he has been only fit for 
Bedlam.” 

“So sorry ; perhaps he will be comforted 
when he hears that I don’t know who it was 
any more than he doss, There was an 
envelope tied round the stalks of these flowers, 
and on opening it I found an order for this 


; * 


box,” sa ee 
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THE RIVALS FACE TO FACE ] 
“It is the box of the Duke de Perpignan,’ | tragic story. Lady Valerie, do look at that 4 general movement, cloaks were found and R01 
remarked the Earl, ‘‘but we have not the | hideous woman who looks as if she were | wrapped round feminine shoulders, fans 
pleasure of bis acquainance, so some friend | dressed in a yellow dressing gown! ” picked up, and flirtations dropped ; then the A 
of bis must have taken pity on us,” ‘I would rather have the tragic story—tell | gaily-dressed crowd streamed ont on to the 
**Perpignan! I knowthe name very well,” | me please,” magnificent double staircase, and so descended 
said Lord Marshall, thoughtfolly, but the | He could not resist the entreaty in her eyes, | slowly into the handsome hall below. 





raising of the curtain reduced him to silence, | so began against his better judgment,— The Marquis gave his arm to Lady Valerie, 
For the rest of the evening he was unusually “A girl fell in love with an Englishman | and felt not alittle proud of his —— 

grave, and kept looking round the crowded | whu aid not care a brass button about her.} To his mind she looked like a lovely English 

house, as if anxious to find outa friend. He | He left Florence without waiting to say good- | rose, picked on a dewy morning, amongst a set 

exchanged nods with innumerable acquaint- | bye; she followed him, and died on a bill-| of artificial flowers fresh from @ shop- 

ances, but still remained unsatisfied. side,”’ window. The latter were very charming, but 
Valerie, with girlish delight in the opera, Vaguely there flitted through Valerie’s | art had developed, and left nature out in the 

would not speak a word whilst the music was | brain the fragments of another story, some- | cold. 

going on, but during the pauee after the second | what similar to this; a story told by Rex “I’ve dropped my handkerchief,” said 

act she turned to the Viscount with a playful | Verreker on the night of the ball She | Valerie, suddenly, stopping still. 

smile,— listened with breathless attention, and Lord “You must have left itin the box. Shalt! 























** Not found her yet?”’ Marshall grew more and more uncomfortable | go, or send Marshall?” 
He started. — under the eager glance of her large eyes, ‘‘I don’t want to trouble either of you. 
“Do you think I could be looking for a | knowing that he was treading on dangerous | Where's papa?” 
woman ?"’ ground, “ Talking to aman with moustaches a yard 
“Why not?” “Go on.” “ long. I can't catch Marshall's eye, but I will 
“With you in the box?” looking all the | “Suspicion fell on the Englishman, snd he| in a moment, Stand with your back against 
admiration that he felt. would have been tried for his life; but the | thia pillar.” He placed her as he spoke 


“* Take care, old chappie. I shall write to | Dake stoutly asserted that he was innocent, | against a marble colamn, and darted after the 
your wife to-morrow,’ and ‘the Marquis put | and defied the police to prove the coutrary. | Viscount, who was making himself sgreea 







his hand on his friend's shoulder, There was little or no groof, and be escaped | to a pretty girl in pink. 
Lord Marshall shook it off roughly. that time through Perpignan’s friendship.” Directly the Marquis’s broad back was turned 
**Don’t bean idiot. Mayn’t I look about “You won't tell us his name?’ said the | a man smpeee in a light overcoat came Up 
for a man I knewonce, and used to like better | Earl. ‘*No, of course not ; it. wouldn’t be fair | from bebind the column, and held out a hand- 


than . brother, without any of your non- | to ask it. But is he in Paris now? I suppose 1 | kerchief edgedwith lace. “Is this yours, Lady 
sense?” 








may ask tha‘ without any indiscretion?” Valerie? ”’ 
“Look for a dozen men, or go after them. “I suspect he is,” said Lord Marshall, The tone of the voice made the blood run 
Lady Valerie, dismiss him, he’s become a | gravely. cold in her veins, She raised her eyes, 





bore.” ; a : “ Valerie, what is it? Do you feel faint? Shall | met those of Colonel Darrell fixed upon her 
“IT baven’t found it out,” said Valerie, kindly, | I take you ont?” and her father leant forward, | with eager sad reproach. 
unwilling to hurt an old friead’s feelings | looking much alarmed at her deathly face. He did not c another word, but 
even if he were fatand short and uninte- No, no, it “is nothing,” passing her hand | the hand tight that she had held ont for 
resting. ; over her eyes, and with a great effort recover- | handkerchief, and 9 subtle charm seem 
Have you remembered anything aboutthe | ing her composure. “I want to hear the last | come from his eyes ; a powerlessness orept ove 
Dake of Perpignan?” asked the Earl. “I | act. Take mo notice—I shall be all right.” her limbs, and she would have sunk awl 
should like to have a clue toour anonymous| They did not appear to take much notice, | ing at his feet if the Marquis had not 
friend. but all three were glad when the tenor died | forward and caught her in his arms. all 
: Lord Marshall grew red, and looked uncom- | most musically at the feet of thesoprano; and to A crowd gathered round in the space of ball- 
“lhe the tones of a touching lament, the curtain fell | a-minute, but Colonel Darrell had 
* was in Italy that 1 knew him—rather a' amidst shouts of a pplause, There was a (To be continued.) 
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{“‘ wHY, HESTER, WE HAVE BEEN HUNTING ALL OVER THE PIACE FOR YOU,” SAID SIR HUBERT.) 


NOVELETTE. } 
A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. 


—o— 
CHAPTER I. 
SUNNINGDALE, 


Saxe, shake, and the golden fruit showered 
down on the soft green grass at the peril of 
the pretty face whic looked upwards, as, 
with arms outstretched, a young girl held out 
het apron to catch the apples, which she had 
expected to hava been gently dropped into the 
tame, instead of being shaken about her like a 
thower of cricket balla, 

“Hold hard there, Mr. Archie!” said the 

r, who now appeared on the scene. 
“Every one of them there apples will be good 
for nothin’. Might as well have a nor’-easter 
clear the whole orchard as the way you’re 
tgoin’on ;” and as the former peered down 
ftom the bough on which he was perched he 
favea hearty laugh, as he watched the coun- 
,Muance of John, who, grumbling all the time 

the shame it wor, picked up the ripe 
as tenderly as though they were living 

68, 

“Come down, Archie,” said the girl,"as she 
‘uptied her apron into the basket which John 
was now speedily filling, and a young fellow 
about twenty-four years of age descended to 
pe gound. He brushed his trousers with his 

) that part of his attire not having been 

ihe from coming in close contact with 
bark of the tree, laaghing all the while, as 
took his coat from the branch on which he 
ihe hung it, at the expression of disgust on 
old man’s face at, what he styled his 
iguoranca ; when, asking the former if she 

Teall go tor & row before dinner, he led her 

the scene of the mischief. 
ald Travers, or Archie, as he was 
faerally called by his friends and acquain- 
vas, as the Only son of Doctor Travers, 
-™, until the last two years, with the 





exception of his schooldays, had rarely or ever 
been from Sunningdale, where his father 
resided ; whilst Violet Hope, the daughter of 
the clergyman of the same place, had been as 
a sister to him from his early childhood. 

He was four years her senior, and to him she 
went in all her troubles, from the time when 
his sympathy was enlisted in the broken limbs 
of a favourite doll, to the day when, not long 
ago, they stood together beside the bed of her 
dying mother, who, placing their hands within 
each other, begged him ever to be kind to her 
little girl. Archie had been to college since 
then, and was now articled to a London 
solicitor, only visiting Sunningdale during the 
long vacation, excepting each week from 
Saturday to Monday, which he invariably 
availed himself of, the distance from the 
metropolis not being too far for the pur- 
pose, 

He was a tall, fine fellow, his hair a dark 
brown, and hazal eyes which ever seemed to 
be fall of mirth, whilst his mouth was so 
hidden by the long, tawny moustache, that 
except for the even white teeth, which, when 
he smiled, became visible, it was difficult to 
judge of its beauty. 

Violet had never been further from the home 
of her birth than the adjoining village. At 
first she felt very lonely without Archie, but 
the space of his absence was so ghort that she 
looked forward to his return with the greater 
pleasure that she had all the week’s news and 
adveatures to relate. 

Her mother had spoiled her as much as any 
child could well be spoiled, and after her 
death Mr. Hope still pucsued the same course, 
until Violet became impatient of control in 
any shape or form, whilst her winning ways 
oan saucy face would ever gain for her the 
deajred point. 

ith Archie, she had but to pout her cherry 
lips, and give a shrug of the pretty shoulders, 
and her every wish was law. The love of the 
boy had grown with the man, until she had so 
entwined herself around his heart, that to him, 





without her, life would have been urbearab 
He felt that she was made for him, Was not 
she a part and portion of himself, and had 
not her dead mother even consigned her to his 
charge? 

It was now the long vacation, and nearly 
three weeks had passed since Archie had left. 
the hot, stifling office in Ely-place to rest and 
en joy himself in his Berkshire home, 

Mr, Hope's house, with its Gothic porch, 
over which the late roses.still trailed, faced 
the main road, from which a small garden- 
plat with carriage-drive alone divided it ; 
whilst at the back, folding glass-doors opened 
on to a terrace, where, at the foot of a flight of 
stone steps, a velvety slope of emerald green 
reached to whence the river glided on beneath 
the sunlight. 

On the left was the kitchen garden, hidden 
from view by a deep growth of brushwood and 
shrubbery, whilst on the right was the orchard, 
with its heavily-laden trees, 

It was from the latter that Archie and his 
girlcompanion cow emerged, leaving Jobn, 
who, later on, enlisted the aid of the stable 
boy, to assist him in gathering together the 
fallen apples, 

Archie took out his watch, saying,— 

“It is now four o'clock, Dot’’—the pet name 
by which he called her—“ two hours before 
dinner. Plenty of timeforarow. Will you 
come?” 

“ Oh, yes!” replied the girl, as she replaced 
the sailor hat, which, during the apple. sbaking, 
had fallen from her head. ‘‘I'll have an oar, 
and you one.” 

« And who is to steer?” asked Archie. 

“Oh! I forgot,” was the reply. ‘ Well, you 
one way and I the other,” and they wa 
across to where a little boat lay by the river- 
side, with a thick coil of rope attached toa 
post on the lawn which held her to the 
bank, 

Violet was soon seated by the helm, as her 
companion, unfasteaing the boat from her 
moorings, speedily followed, and taking the 
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cars commenced pulling up-stream. There was 
scarcely a ripple on the water, and Dot let her 
hand over the side to touch the tiny waves as 
they passed on, 

**Oh, Archie!” she said, as they glided on, 
passing in the distance arich belt of ‘trees, 
through which could be faintly ecen the ant- 
lines of agentieman’sresidenes. ‘ Youkuow 
Sir Hubert Mierammer well? (as Archie 
nodded his head in assent). He game back 
toZarkbear last ing his son with 
nin —— - e 

in the — egiment,am@ison leave, 
justheving returned from India” 


“You apr to k the 
aftsies within Larkbear,” wail’ Sechin malaga 


“2nd where did you hear all this mews?” 
= as he dipped his carand samght 
@ Crab. 

“ Why, Margaret told.me. She was-told it 
down the street, where I had sent therona 
poe ae bat, look here, if you are 
row ‘that, we shall beinto the river, a0 
me, \stcer hame, as | know it must be 

: place: with the girl, he looked at 

Yes, it-v t five o'clock considerably 

es, it-was past five o'c ij ; 
they had better retarn, But Dot chatted all 
the time, regardless of the silamse of her oom- 
panion, who leant bask, deep in thonglt, as 
she noiselessly pulled ker little boat ower he 
silver stream, 

Bat their attention was arrested as ¢wo 
gentlemen on horseback passed by on the foot- 
path, close to the water's edge. 

The one was elderly, but he sat his horse as 
firm and ereci as his companion, to whom, 
notwithstanding the greut difference in their 
ages, he bore a striking resemblance. 

They turned as the tiny skiff passed by, and 
the elder raised his hat, as he evidently recog- 
nised the occupants, whilst the other gave but 
a passing glance at the fair face and form of 
the girl, and rode on. 

“Sir Habert himself, Archie,” said Violet, 
*‘and his son with him. ‘Well, jastfancy that 
¥ = only then have been speaking of 

em |” 

“ Maybe the old adage, talk of a certain party 
and he is sure to appear,” said the other ; 
**and I don't see, Dot, why yon should say we, 
considering as yet I don't think I have even 
mentioned their names.” 

““Well, then, J,” said Dot; “it’s all the 

e ” 


Bat to Archie it was not all the same. A 
light seemed to have broken on his imagina- 
tion which had never ‘before been there—a 
gloom sarrounding all which bat-a few mo- 
ments back had been so bright, so lovely. 

Was it, he asked himaelf, a presentiment 
of coming evil, that he could not even now 
force the laugh which but a short time since 
re-echoed in the leas, that he answered almost 
harshly the girl for whom he had thought the 
kindest word too rough, and whom even now 
he longed to gather to his bosom before—yes, 

‘ore—— 

But.as they had now reached the spot from 
which they had staried he leapt aon, and, 
afier fastening the boat, assisted Violet to 


Mr. Hope had come down to the water's 
edge. prog a 4 returned to the house 
e chimes from the neigh i 
track + a cd ghbouring church 
‘ course you'll stay to dinner,” said th 
latter to Archie, who was basily cone 
fastening the boat to her moorings, % 
‘* Well, I think not,” he replied, “thank 
you. My father will be expecting me at 
me, 80, if you will allow me, I will Bay 
pood-bye to you and Miss Hope,” and shaking 
ands, notwithstanding the Rector pressing 


him to accept his invitation, he raised his hat, 


He is & | the 


and, following by the water's edge, was soon 
lost to view. 

‘Have you and Archie fallen out?” asked 
Mr. Hope cf his daughter, as they Jeisurely 
crossed the sloping lawn. 

“No; why should you ask?” said Violet. 
‘IT suppose beeames he called me Miss Hope. 
Stupid goose ! ‘he ‘turned sulky all at omee— 
why, I don't know, exeept because I maid 
Geptain Mierammer was handsome, or 


“That reminils me, Violet, that we must 
wall-on Miss Mierammer and Sir Hubert. 
‘ihmve been at Larkbear nearly a fortuight, 

I have not-even Ieft my card.” 

“Any time you like, papa,” said Wadlet, 
iad to be able to add to the limited aediety 
which Sunningdale afforiled. 


CHAPTER II. 
LARKBEAR, 


Miss Mrzrauuer was consiferable younger 
than her brother; in fact, being but:two years 
the senior of her nephew 


uf life, but for ever getting into tronble where 
else would escape. 

was not pretty, but « comical expres- 

ion of countenance ever afifiing to the fun 


wise have had of being plain,ailthougb, if one 
said so to her face, she woulgmees up her 
mouth into the most ludicrous @hepe, and 
only open it to ejaculate,— 

** My blessed lamb.” 

£very one was a blessed lamb with Hester 
Mierammer—from the great big brother, who 
could have swallowed her, to the tiniest atom 
of hamanity carried in the arms of a proud 
young mother. 

She was seated at the window, which opened 
on to the garden, filled with flowers, which 
the beautiful weather of what is called St. 
Martin's summer still allowed to blossom in 
the neat, raked borders, the short, thick grass, 
like a velvet pile carpet, running between, 
and spreading far beyond to the rich, green 
lawn, from which this small parterre was 
alone divided by slim iron hurdles; on the 
former the leaves from the noble trees, which 
grew until in some cases their branches kissed 
the sward, had begun to cover the ground, 
though they still hid Larkbear from the high 
road, of which a peep could only now and 
then be had throvgh the thick shrubbery 
which surrounded it. 

The work on which she had been engaged 
lay on a chair by her side, but not until a 
young man of about thirty sat down on the 
same was she aware that she had placed it 
with the point Of the needle uppermost, when 
an ejactiation on his part and “ My blessed 
lamb” on hers,-aroused an elderly gentleman 
who had been enjoying an afternoon nap. 

“What on earth is the matter now, Hester?” 
he asked, in a not very amiable tono, but a 
knock and ring at the Lall-door, and the sub- 
sequent entry of a servant announcing the 
Rev. Mr. and Miss Hope, put a stop to his 
inquiring further into what he felt sure was 
some blunder on the side of his sister, 

Violet, who had pictured Miss Mierammer 
asa prim old maid, was delighted equally as 
surprised, at the almost youthful appearance 
of Sir Hubert’s sister, who welcomed her and 
father so cordially to Larkbear; and, whilst 
the latter was engaged in conversation with 
the baronet, she suggested a roam round the 
grounds with her young visitor. 

* Will you allow me, aunt?” said the cap- 
tain, as that lady was endeavouring to open 
the other door of the French window so as to 
enable Violet to pass through, and, on her 
moving aside that he could push up the bolt, 
they all stepped on to the soft grass. 








Miss Mierammer?” asked Violet, ag the 
strolled between the flower-beds. * Yon _ 
find it very quiet.” 
“Just what I like,” was the reply, "| 
have seen plenty of life, and now I am grow. 
ing old am to be quiet.” 
quthenl som ot said the be 
another dablia in addition t9 
be had already placked ; * very ondageen 
isn’t she, Miss Hope?” ’ 
, Rivest, Soca sehen,” Maman 
on, or & 5 Mis 
Hester, as Violet looked amused foam axe ty 
the other. 

“I only wish, auntie, I had beenberna few 
years later, and, instead of being dive fect 
tay, any ah Ao igus pent ahaubamae 

» my part me, as | 

was when we used $0 play ball tegetber, aid 

ou join maps forme to break. Ob, bow 
i wish "—and @ ‘heavy sigh involontarily 
escaped him—“ that I could go back to thiss 
days!” 
For a moment Hester looked at her nephew, 
alook more of sorrow than reproach ; the next, 
remembering they were not alone, she 
replied, with a merry laugh, “ Very hind of 
you, indeed, Ted ; but if you would wish me 
to accompany you on your backward journey 
through all those years I really must decline. 
The very remembrance, my blessed Jamb, of 
all the hairbreadth escapes I have hed in 
arriving at maturity makes me ebucder, that 
Iam decidedly not ambitions of undergoing a 
second experience of the same.” 
“You are fond of rowing, Miss Hupe, are 
you not?” asked Edward, changing the sub- 
ject ; ‘you should have seen her the other 
day, Auntie, quite a little Hanlon. It made 
me quite envy the young fellow with you,” he 
continued, in a low tone, audible to Violet 
alone, as he asked her aloud to accept the 
bonquet he had arranged. 

“ Oh,.it is lovely! Thank you so much,” she 
replied, as she took it from his hand, bis dark 
eyes looking into hers, bringing a blash to her 
fair face, rivalling the hue of the flowers she 
carried. “Yes, 1 am very fond of rowing, 
skating, riding, or any enjoyment which the 
country affords, each in its season; bat I 
should like to take you in my boat one day, 
Miss oe, a said, turning her 
burning face to that lady. 

Hester opened her large eyes to their fall 
extent. ; 

«My blessed lamb,” she said, “I should be 
sure to go to the bottom if you ever tookme 
on the river.” 

“ Why?” asked Violet. ‘‘ I often take paps 
for a row, and the Wilkin girls, and—— 

“You might take every inbabitent ix 
Sunningdale in safety, but when it oamet 
my turn we should be drowned,” and Hester 
laughed. 

“ Auntie is proverbially unlacky,” explained 
Edward; ‘‘but here comes my father with 
Mr. Hope. Let us return and meet them 

“Mr, Hope and I have hai a long chat, 
Hester,” said Sir Hubert, as they met to- 
gether; ‘wa were old friends befure I tei 
Larkbear, when I went away many years ag? 
| broken-hearted ,at the death cf my wile; “4 
handshaking was the only kind ove! pat : 
with regretting, and, thank Heaven, 1 did ne 
clasp it then for the last time.” teal: 

They had sauntered down to the gate 4 
ing on to the road, where afters tew eo 
they separated, hoping to see each a 
again very soon; and Violet and her 
retraced their steps homeward, whilat en 
with his aunt, crossed the lawn to the hous, 
leaving Sir Hubert to follow at his ee 

“ What a sweet, pretty girl!” said “% 
referring to Violet, ‘'Don’t you think £, 
auntie?” q 

‘* I think her lovely,” was the reply, ane 
such a serious tone for Hester cei 
that her nephew looked at her in sarge ” 

“Gracious, auntie, don’t lookas if you 





“Do you think you will like Sunningdale, 





ing to  faneral! ” said Edward. 
‘ Ste raised her eyes, meeting his, thow 
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ms eyes She 80 Greaded. ‘ Rather so,” 
lied, ‘than that that should bappen.”’ 
éAre you mad, Hester?” he asked, and 
she knew that he was angry ; he always called 
pet Hester if she angered him. “Are you 
never going to let it rest, or is it your wish to 
me from Larkbear?’’ 

“You know best, Edward. Read that,” and 
ghe 00k from her pocket « letter; ‘‘you see it 
js addressed to your father, but knowing the 
basderiting I intercepted it for you.” 

He . Yes, there it was, the writing of 
gn uneducated hand, bearing the London 
postmark ; bat as he tore it open and read the 
gutents his hand trembled, and a look of 
horror his countenance, bat, as in 
de dsys when Hester comforted him in his 
poyish troubles, he now flew to her for help 
and counsel in this. 

“Auntie, they know my regiment has 
geturned, and will follow me here. What shall 
fo? Shall I leave at once?” 

“Oertainly not,” was the reply; “ better 
gemain. I will manage it for you. Go from 
hefe, and your father will be sure to know all, 
and I'll leave you to guess the result—a re- 
markably unpleasant one, I’m thinking;’’ and 
shelooked up with a shade of humour on her 
face Which she —_ not control, ‘and one 
«nding most probably in your never seein 
Larkbear again. What do you think?” . 

“] think you are the dearest, kindest little 
woman ever created,” said Edward, and 
fisting the letter in his breast pocket he 
ane her in his arms, bcdily lifting her 

the ground, as he heartily kissed her fat, 


face, 
way bleseed lamb!" ejaculated his aunt, 
“What will your father think ? ” as on regain- 
ing her'feet she looked to see if Sir Habert 
ms following them. 

Bat the latter was still leaning on the gate ; 
tnd not until the first gong resounded to 
temind him that men must dine as well as 
think did he return to the house, where 
Edward and his sister awaited him. 

“Oh! by-the-bye,” he said, addressing 
the former as they sat round the dinner-table, 
“there was a disreputable-looking kind of 
tillow asking one of the servants for you as 
{camein, Edward. You had better hear what 
be wanted.” 

“Asking for me, father?” said Edward, 
#s the colour left his face, and he cast an 
‘epealing glance to that end of the table, 

his aunt sat nervously sipping her soup. 
“Barely you must be mistaken. What could 
tnyone of that description want with me?” 

“Dogs,” whispered Hester, as she gave her 

& not very gentle kick under the 

y, whilst she said aloud, “ Perhaps, 

, it is the man you told me was to see 

you about that little Maltese puppy you 
tmember I wished to purchase, as soon as it 
Wasover the distemper. I'll see bim myself 
, #8 s00n as dinner is over, as you'd be 
fate to give him donble what I would, and 
Pag likely before having what you 


“All right, Auntie,” said the Captain, with 
a of relief, and a gentle pressure of her 
tein token of the gratitude he felt for her 
timely interference. 

“You are quite right, Hetty,” echoed her 
; “if these fellows get hold of a young 
they think they can plack him until 
't a feather left; but you manage it, 
y, and I'll lay a wager they won't get 
of you; and, mind, James,” he con- 
» 48 he addressed the servant behind 
chair, ‘there is no silver lying about 

that scamp could lay hold of it, for if 
faw a gaol bird I should say he is one.”’ 
T'll look to that, sir,” said James, inwardly 

ig What on earth made the Captain 

such vagabonds ; but the dessert 

* - the —- Miss Tog ec 

' show the man to the library, 

Witte the would see him, 2 

it ook from the time they were together 
terms y was a lengthy question, makin 
forthe purchase of a puppy, but wh 

2 


ree 


of 


Af 


the interview was at.an end, and Hester ravg 

the bell for the servant to show the man out, 

her usual rosy face was very pale, and her 

— little limbs appeared to shake beneath 
er, 

‘Now, all square, and no gammon,’’ the 
man was saying as the servant opened the 
door ; and as he advanced to leave the room 
she whispered, so as only t6 reach his ear,— 

_ “Yes, to-morrow, in the copse wood, at 
six o'clock. I, will be there.” 


—_— 


CHAPTER IIL 
BOOKSELLERS’ ROW. 


Late that evening Miss Mierammer told her 
brother of her intention to go to London by 
an early train the next morning, as she was 
desirous of making some ayes before the 
summer sales were over, but that she would 
return before dinner. 

Sir Hubert looked up from the game of 
chess in which he was engaged with his son, 
wondering what bad so suddenly put such an 
idea in the head of his sister, who, after giving 
a significant glance at Edward, commenced 
the disen ement of some wools, which 
seemed to defy her efforts’at separation. 

“Check!” cried the latter, as apparently 
engrossed in the game, he fixed his eyes on 
the board, that his father might not vbserve 
the deep flush which overspread his counten- 
ance; and not_antil Sir Hubert captured his 
queen, and counter-checked him on all sides, 
was he aware of the senseless move he made, 
which cost him the game, 

* All your fault, auntie; I had it allin my 
own hands till you came in,” said Edward, 
as, rising, he advanced to where the little 
lady sat still engaged with her refractory 
wools, 

** My blessed lamb, I am so sorry, but it is 
just like me,” replied Hester, as she told him 
that, as she expected, the man came about the 


London in the morning, 

* Well, all I say is be careful what you are 
about,” said the Baronet, as, asking Edward 
if he was inclined for a stroll before bedtime, 
he drew out his cigar-case, and, after proceed- 
ing to light a weed, told the latter to help him- 
self, 


Edward. 
pity to lose it.” And Hester, agreeing to his 
proposition, slipped on an old hat she kept 
hanging in the hall for the purpose, aud 
throwing a wrap over her shoulders, emerged 
from the open glass door, followed by the two 
gentlemen, 


‘ The moon was at the full, with her soft | 


bright light rendering each object clear as the 


day, and throwing their shadows inlengthened | 


unison on the velvet lawn. Nothing was to 
be heard but the whirr.cf a lonely bat as it 
would pass and repass far ‘above their heads, 
and the soft rustle of the yellowed leaves as 
they whispered in the branches swaying to 
and fro beneath the moonbeams, which would 
80 s00n shine on them Jying withered and 
o-_ on the earth, to which they owed their 
irth. 


in the distance,” said Sir Hubert, as thoy 
passed through the gate leading on to the road, 
where, coming in the opposite direction, three 
figures were visible. 

“Lovely night,” said the Rector, as they 
met, ‘‘and I see, like us, you are taking 
advantage of the same. Allow me to intro- 
duce you to Mr, Archibald Travers, the play- 
mate of Violet, or ‘ Dot,’ as he calls her, since 
the days of dolls and candy.” 

Archie, who had recovered his temper, 
returned the bow with which the Larkbear 
family favoured him, but his jealousy was 
again aroused as the Captain, separating from 
the others, walked on with Violet. 

“No, I have never been to London,” said 





‘but I have heard so much abont it that, 


dog, which she was to ace when she went to | 


** Aren’t you coming,.too, auntie?” asked | 
**It is euch a lovely night, it is a | 


“TI do think that is Hope and his daughter | 


the.latter, in answer to a question by Edward, | 


living 80 near, it seems a shame I ehould never 
have seen it.”’ 

‘Well, I am going to-morrow,” said Miss 
Mierammer, who now joined them. “ What 
do you say to accompanying me? Come, 
Rector,” she continued, turning back to 
address Mr, Hope, “will you allow Miss 
Hope to go with me to town in the:morning, 
aa I have to go on business, and may as well 
add pleasure to the same?” 

‘* Certainly, Miss Mierammer,” replied Mr. 
Hope, “ if the fact of having Violet as your 


compsnion will give you such by all means 
let her go.” 


“The business is the purchase of a puppy 
that I would drown as soon as it made its 
appearance if I had my way,” taid Sir 
Hubert, a speech which fortunately brought 
back to Hester's mind the ostensible purport 
of her journey—a fact which until then bad 
entirely escaped her memory; whilst Archie, 
80 that he fally understood the Captain was 
not to be of the party, was content, but 
whilst his dark eyes rested on her face beam- 
ing with the admiration he could not restrain, 
an admiration which might kindle into love, 
his jealousy knew no bounds. Violet, Dot,” 
his own, his beantiful, between who and him 
none had ever stepped before. Oh! would 
she be true to him now now that this man, 
with his splendid, dangereus eyes, had looked 
on ker with more than a friendly glance ? 
Poor Archie! Oh! if she only gave one half 
the love he felt for her no man could come 
between them, 

For one moment the moon hid herseif 
behind a fleecy clond and then shove out 
bright and clear; as with a hearty hand- 
shaking they parted for the night. 

It was a glorious autumnal morning as Miss 
Mierammer awaited her young companion at 
the little railway terminus on the following 





y- 
‘t Just in time,’ she said, as Violet, accom- 
; panied by her father, made her appearance, 
and a porter, then ringinga bell, announced 
the approaching train. ‘‘Now, my bleseed 
; lamb, jump in,” she cried, as, the door of «2 
carriege being opened, she entered, followed 
by Violet. ‘‘We shall be home again, Mr. 
Hope, by four o'clock,” and with a shriek, a 
pant, and a puff from the engine they emerged 
from the station, and were soon lost to sight. 
~ One hour's journey through a varied scene, 
now between two large banks like cliffs, 
| where even on the chalky sides some green 
would show itself; then on, on till the banks 
were thick with furze and shrabwood, then 
until they became bat a hedgerow on each 
side, behind which could bs seen men in their 
shirt-sleeves basily engaged gathering in the 
last remaining sheaves of the golden harvest, 
whilst, but at rare intervals, they came toa 
halt at some little village station, a neat 
border of flowers running round it, and, in 
some instances, a kitchen garden would be 
formed on the ascent, which reached to the 
cottagers’ homes above, divided from the 
bank by wooden railings. nS og 

The noise of the train, and each beirg 
absorbed in their own thoughts, Miss Mie. 
rammer and Violet travelled on almost 
silently ; but as they had now arrived where, 
to the latter, they appeared to fly on the tep 
of a myriad of housetops, from which the 
streets below, with their busy life and 
thronged footpaths, seemed so deep, and 
where, amongst all this vast human habitation. 
would here and there be seen an epormou- 
chimney rising high into the air, which it 
filled with the volumes of dense smoke 
belching from its top, Violet gently touche: 
the arm of her companion, that little lady 
being deep in thought, to ask her wkere they 
were now. ~* 

‘¢ This is London, dear!” was the reply 
‘*They will collect tickets here, and then 
| we shall soon be at our journey’s end, a+ 
ten minutes, at the outside, will bring us t 
| Charing-cross.” 

And as the train came to a standstill Mies 
Hester opened her handbag, tossing every 
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article in the same first on one side, then the 
other, vainly searching for her ticket, which, 
after the process of turning each one sepa- 
rately in her lap, and greatly trying the 
patience of the collector, who was waiting 
whilst she put each back again, she suddenly 
remembered she had _ it in her glove, not- 
withstanding that the same had, at each 
movement of her hand, stuck into the hollow 
of her palm, as if to remind her of its 
location. 

But once more bang wert the doors, and 
with a shrill whistle, as the guard swung 
himself into his compartment, they again 
sped on for a few minutes, until they steamed 
beneath the glass-roof of the station. 

“ We get out here,” said Miss Mierammer, 
as the doors were unlocked, and she bade 
Violet follow her ; and very close the girl kept 
to her guide as she led her through the 
station to the large yard bebind, and from 
thence to the Strand, with its continuous 
stream of life in every e and form, 

To dine was H 8 first thought after 
she and Violet had availed themselves of the 
laxury of a wash at the waiting-room, and 

rocuring @ cab she told the man to drive to 
Regent treet, where they alighted. 

After dinner, and the purchases completed, 
on which Hester had ostensibly set her heart, 
the fact of the fictitions dog recalled itself to 
her mind, and telling Violet to wait at the 
shop where they were until she had inspected 
the little animal she hurried from the rame ; 
but it was to vo great distance that Miss 
Mierammer's little fat legs conveyed her, for 
when she considered a reasonable time bad 
elapsed she returned to the girl, to whore 
inquiries, re ber canine purchase, she 
said she would not have the creature at a 


* Dear—dear!” she said, taking out her 
watch, ‘‘ how time has flown! I oan’t waste 
no more time about dogs, but must goto the 
Strand. Would you rather walk or drive?” 

‘Oh! walk, » Miss Mierammer !" 
said Violet, who longed for a look at the shops, 
and to have a nearer view of the busy life in 
the midst of which they were, and a promise 
to show her the New Law Courts, as the ex- 
tent of their perambniations, decided the 
question, 

Violet seemed almost bewildered, her 
wonder and astonishment only being expressed 
on her countenance, as her friend led her 
round the stupendous building and then back 
to the ever-moving Strand, 

“ There is a shop up here where I can get 
a book I heve wanted a long time,” said 
Hester, as they entered a narrow way, 
where books, music, pictures, &c., seemed 
the principal articles expored for sale in the 
different shops. 

There was but little. beside pedestrian traffic 
in the row, and a crowd having collected in 
the centre greatly impeded even that; but as 
time was valuable Miss Mierammer was about 
to gently push her way through as an old 
man, evidently the centre of attraction, 
vociferously shouting, ‘A horse, my king- 
dom for a horse!’’ made a dash at her with 
a wooden sword which he held, 

“My blessed lamb!” exclaimed Miss 
Hester, falling back on Violet in the rear; 
but whether the ejaculation was meant for 
her or the old man, who had so suddenly at- 
tacked her, was a matter of conjecture by the 
crowd, who laughingly made way for her to 

.;which she was about to do, as a woman, 
eading a child by the hand, accidentally 
knocked against her. 

She was a tall, fine woman, with a bold 
look in her black eyes, and a callous expres- 
sion on her countenance, which deprived 
her face of the beauty which’ it otherwise 
would have had, 

“ Oh | do stop, mother, and see him die!” 
the child was saying, alluding to the old man 
with the sword, who, someone in the crowd 
was telling Violet, was who they called King 
Dick, and that he had been about for years, 
But as Miss Mierammer's eyes fell on the 





boy she startled visibly, and, hurrying on, 
left King Dick to finish his performance, to 
the delight of an admiring audience, the 
child's laugh falling on her ear as she quitted 
Booksellers’-row. 





CHAPTER IV. 


4N ASSIGNATION, 

To call at Coutts’s Bank was all now left for 
Hester to do before returning to Sunningdale. 
To Violet -it had been the most delightfal day 
she had ever passed. London, with its ever- 
passing panorama, was to her as fairyland, 
and when they at last arrived at their jour- 
ney’s end she thought how dall and flat the 
little country station seemed, with its solitary 
porter and sole human being, in the form of 
Archie, awaiting their advent. 

‘* Not long after our time, Mr, Travers,’’ 
said Miss Mierammer, as she jumped from 
the carriage almost into bis army, followed by 
Violet. 

“Oh, no; you are very good,” replied 
Archie, as the train, giving a sudden jerk, he 
dexterously prevented the little lady from 
falling on her nose before assisting her com- 
eee to alight. “Did you enjoy yourself, 

t?’*heasked. ‘‘I have been ina dreadful 
state of mind since you went; could do no- 
thing but conjure up railway accidents and 
railway mysteries until I arrived at the most 
os eae state of mind it was possible to be 
n,” 

“Then you are a very foolish boy,” replied 
Violet. ‘‘ Remember, nought never comes to 
barm ”’ 

“Neught!” said Archie. “You know, 
Dot, you are all-in-a!l to me,” be continued, 
lowering his voics to a whisper, and pressing 
the little hand which rested on his arm. 

Captain Mierammer was now seen approach- 
ing, and the conversatiun became general, 
Hester insisting on Violet and Archie remain- 
ing to dinner, 

“ Well, Hester,” said Sir Hubert, az they 
were all seated round the table, “‘ what about 
the dog? Did you get it?” 

‘*No,” replied his sieter. ‘‘ Just what I 
thought; only a subterfuge to draw money. 
Why, I wouldn’t have had the creature in the 
house—a cross between a terrier and a 
Maltese, rejoicing in the worst qualities of 
each, whilst it in no way resembled either.” 
After which Miss Mierammer sipped her 
wine in the most complacent manner, and 
thus dispensed of the story her imaginative 
brain had concocted. 

* You will excuse me a moment,” she said 
to her guests, as, looking at her watch, she 
rose from the table, sayiog she was anxious 
to see if her parcels had arrived; but no 
sooner had the door clesed behind her than, 
takiog her hat from its accustomed peg in 
the hall, she emerged from a side-door, and 
was soon in the open air. 

‘*Five minutes to seven,” she said. “ He is 
sure not to be late; and she treads gently 
over the dead Jeave s which lay in her path as 
she wended her way through an unfrequented 
path im the shrubbery, towards the copse 
Meo which entirely hid Larkbear on the 
left. 

A man was leaning his cngainly form 
against an ancient oak, kicking the yellow 
covering from the green grass as she ap- 
proached ; but as the clock of the neighbour- 
ing cburch struck seven he pushed his hat 
from bis forehead, eo as to let the cool air 
play on his heated features wher, Hester ap- 
prosc’ing, he essayed to meet her, lifting it 
from his head with the remark,— 

‘* You are very panctual, madam.” 

‘*T alway keep my word,” was the reply cf 
the little woman, from whose face all trace of 
her usval fan bad now vanished. She was very 
pale, ard a shiver passed through her frame. 

**T hope you wili as faithfully keep yours. 
Mind, I do not trust to your henesty, for you 
bave none; but it is to the interest of those 
who employ you to take my warning equally 
88 your own. Mind, one word, and Sir Hubert 





ill sift it to the bottom, when, with all a, 
will sift it to the om, when, with all the; 
designing, Larkbear would nex ‘heir 
by euch as they.” Sver be enjoyed 

** He could not prevent it,” gaj 
dog ey. " said the man, 

** With his son’s consent the i 
cut ei morrow,’’ was the re — out be 

‘* What are you going to do ” 
muddenly ve going » then?” he asked 

“This !” she replied, and she too 
pocket a roll of notes, the same bey a 
from Ooutte’s earlier in the day, ‘' Tnere is fitt 
pounds,” she said; ‘‘and on the conditions 1 
told you the other evening the same will be 
ope each quarter, Do you agree? I haye 

e address yon gave me; it will 
thane, ieee ; be forwarded 

** The boy?” said the man, 

Will be placed where he willreceive & good 
education, and all that is requisite for his 
comfort and futore welfare, all which I shal} 
arrange in the course of a few days ; but,"and 
the big man cowed before her, “you under. 
stand, once attempt to haunt Larkbear the 
arrangement is atan end. Now begone, [hear 
the sound of voices, and I would not that Sir 
Hubert sbould recognise your face,” 

The man took the notes from her hand, 
whicb, after having closely scratinized, he 
placea in bis inner pocket, and bidding his 
companion good-night, was soon lost in the 
shadows of the deepening twilight, 

‘Why, Hester, we have been hunting all 
over the place for you!’’ said Sir Hubert, as he 
and his guests with Edward now approached, 
But hark! what is that?” he added, as the 
click of a small gate which led fiom the copie 
to the road was distinctly heard ; and the moon 
emerging, now bright and clear from the 
clouds, which had hitherto obacured her, the 
form of a man became plainly visible as he 
parsed throagb, 

“Good beavens!”’ exclaimed Sir Hubert. 
“ Why that’s the same scamp that was hanging 
about here last night,” 

‘* Impossible! ’ replied Hester; ‘that gate 
ought to be kept locked, for you may be sute 
other tramps besides him are just as likely to 
enter the grounds ; but as one runs the 
here of breaking bones over roots of trees, 
besides many other little inconveniences, 
which the walking in a wood, with the moon 
continually bobbing in and out from obscuring 
clouds, entails, let us leave it beforeany{mis- 
chief is done,” 

Her nephew, who, with Violet, was but s 
short distance in front, tarned, and 
to her tide, a3 Archie took his place by 
Sir Hubert following, their eyes met, Edward 
as «anxious to know the result of her day's 
preceedings ag she was to assure him thatit 
was all right, 

“Ob, auntie; how can I ever ever re 
you,” he said, as he pressed the hand she 
placed on his arm. You know at present! 
have bat my pay, and you——”” 

‘*Can very well afford to do as I have pro 
mised ; and you know, Edward, although Ian 
your aunt, I should be very jealous if you SP. 
realed to any one bat me to get you out 
ecrapes, the same as when we were boy 
girl together.” oh 

“ And yet, auntie, I deceived even you,” 4¢ 
replied. said 

‘* Hush, my blessed lamb, not & word, 
Hes'er, as the reat of the party 0 ti 
them, they joined in the general converses 0D, 
untill arriving at the gate opening on to 
high road, their 

Archie and Violet left to retarn to ‘ol 
homes, their good-nights the only sound 
heard in the coft, still air, » gsid 

‘©The vacation will soon be over, Dot, 
Archie, as he passed his arm roand the : 
girl’s waist, ‘‘and 1 shall have to Yaeye ‘s, 
stuffy office, where, instead of looking J Me 

T shall have nothing but blae paper ® 
tape bef re me, from morning tillp 5" is,” 

** Poor boy, he’s very hard doae by, hand 
langhed Violet, as she playfally put 

under bis chin. ” 

‘Onl! it’s all very fine for you replied 
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a t 
srohie «oarrying on a flirtation, perhaps 

ah that captain fellow, whilst I am beisg 
isitisted into the mysteries of the law.” 

“Very likely,” said Dot; ‘‘he has three 
months’ leave, and a very handsome entertain- 
ig companion heis,so much to talk abont, 
yd 90 many adventures to relate, Archie, 
{think him absolutely delighttal.” 

«And I hate him,” said Archie. 

«Poor fellow!” replied the girl, saucily. 

They had wandered down to the water's 

determined to walk home by the 
riverside. Nota sound was to be heard, the 
ay waves rippling noiselessly ov, reflecting 
intheir depths the sky, with its myriads of 

stars, and the moon riding majestically 
inthoir midst. Even the soughing of the trees 
in the distance was inaudible, and a swarm of 

which even appeared to precede them in 
te aie was the only life apparently present in 
thst still scene. 

Tae surrounding silence seemed to have a 
jks effect on Archie and his companion, who, 
ah occupied in their own thoughts, walked 
dowly on, until, as they again advanced from 
the bank to take a path leading towards the 
Ratory, they were startled by the sound of 
wiees @ little in advance, as on the road 
fading to the village, and divided from the 
pilh they were pursuing, by a hedge, a man 
mda woman were in close conversation, 

It was impossible to see their. forms; but 
moonscious but that they were alone, their 
conversation became distinctly audible to the 
soung people on the other side. 

“And s9 lam not to go near Larkbear,’’ 
tewoman was saying; ‘' and what, I should 
listo know, is to prevent me? Am I not——”’ 
the rest of the sentence wasinaudible, as she 
@idently turned her head towards her com- 
puiov, and the words were lost. 


“Yes, yes,” langhed the man; ‘you took | 


@oicare of that, Nell; but persist ia this, 
tad all you have aimed for will be lost.’ 

“How?” was the next question. 

"Every atone in Larkbear, every acre will— 
tbwhat was that? ’ and they both turned, 
cy , in ‘endeavouring to see who they 
Were, caught holt of a twig, whieh broke iu his 
@up; but as nothing was visible he again 
tamed the conversation, but in solow akey 
thst nothing could be heard, until the woman, 

4 excited at something the other 
caught hold of his wrist, as she‘said in a 


til 
loader = 
“Did you for Clyde's sake?” 
Yes ; for Clyde's sake,” was the reply. 
name seemed at once to change the 
disnt tone in which she had previously 
oie 7 iets agreeing to the other's 
She offered no further opposition as 
te continued to address her. “4 
PV we could hear what they say,’ said 
vi Waat can they mean aboat Larkbear? ” 
oodneas only knows! ” replied Archie, 
flaring reachei the entrance to the Rectory 
ling be & fond kiss on the girl's lips ; and, 
her good-night, proceeded home wards. 


OHAPTER V. 
PARTED, 


an beautiful antamn was fast wanin 

trees surroanding Larkbear bendisg their 
anches before the approachin 
asthe heavy clouds rolled overhead, 
@ fall of snow, although but the 
ment of November. 
had returned to his office, merely 
Uoningdale from Saturday to Mon- 
it which now gave him more pain 
lure, although he could not refrain 
8 it, notwithstanding that Violet 
Rone of the latter when he weekly 
pppcarance. 

lerammer each day increased her 
» and it was with a heavy heart that 
W matters stood between Edward 
ector’s daughter, inwardly longing 
to arrive when he would have to 
regiment, 
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It was true that in the autamn gloamings, 
ofttimes by chance, ofttimes by sappoint- 
ment, until it became a promised thing, they 
would together wander through the lanes or 
by the side of the ever-gliding river; and he 
would tell her of his experiences in foreign 
lands, his adventures, and adventures of others 
until he whispered in her ear the old, old tale ; 
and she, forgetting Archie and his love of 
years—a love which had so engrafted itself in 
his soul that nought but death could ever dis- 
place it—had trampled it under her fest, and 
given all her heart to this big soldier, bestow- 
ing on him such love as Archie had never 
known. 

And so matiers stood; the latter coming 
home oue day to fiad the dream of his life 
dispelled, the idol he had worshipped smashed 
and broken at his feet; but he did not upbraid 
her, ‘*‘ No,” he said; ‘' maybe she was right. 
She never could have given him the love that 
he gave her,” and with one last look at the 
face he loved so well, one last passionate em- 
brace, he left her, to go far, far into the wide, 
wide world, with her image engraven on his 
heart, her kiss the last woman should ever 
leave on his lips, 

Suadays came and went, and Dr. Travers 
became anxious respecting the absence of his 
son, of whom he could hear no tidings, the 
solicitors to whom he was articled being also 
in entire ignorance as to his whereabouts, 
Mr. Hops questioned his daughter, but, al- 
though the colour deepened on her fair face, 
she said she could not understand it more than 
they. Advertisements were inserted, but to 
no purpose, until the old man mourned him 
as dead; and the world—the little world of 
Sanningdale—soon ceased to remember that 
he had ever been amongst them. 

Miss Hester’s astonishment was very great 
as her nephew one morning informed her that, 
| instead of leaving Larkbear as she had ex- 

pected him to do the following day, he had 
got an extension of leave, and should not go 
until after Christmas, 

She was busily engaged packing a mysterious 
hamper, which, at stated intervals, was for- 
warded by her to no one knew where, but 
that it contained cakes, jam, tarts, fruit, and 
edibles of every description the servants well 
knew. and the direction fastened on by her 
own fair hands jast at the moment the carrier 
called, so that no one had a chance of seeing 
to whom it was addressed. 

‘*My blessed lamb!” she exclaimed, as she 





no furtier mischief than to almost break the 
Captain’s toe, “I thought you were going to- 
morrow! What on earth has made you 
change your mind?” 

. “You seem very avxious to get rid of me, 
auntie,” he said. 

Miss Mierammer stooped to recover the 
fallen pot, and as she rose she merely held a 
strip of paper for him to read—it was the 
direction for the destination of the hamper. 

He stamped his foot impatiently, and the 
colour rose to his face as he advanced to the 
fireplace, where he remained in deep thought 
uatil Hester, her task completed, advanced to 
where he stood. 

*' Edward,” she saia, ‘‘ don’t you think you 
are wrong to stay? Have I not always been 
your friend ? I want to be so now.” 

‘' Hard lines, auntie,” he replied; ‘“‘but after 
Christmas I will go.” 

And Hester was happy, little knowing of 
the meetings in the wood and the false promise 
made beneath the frosty sky as the Christmas 
bells rang out the Christmas chimes, relying 
on the honour of the man for whom she had 
done so much, 

Bat the yuletide was over, and Edward at 
last took his leave of Sir Hubert, his aunt, 
and Larkbear, and although she was sorry to 
lose him when the time arrived, still she was 
glad that he should be away from Sanning- 
dale. 

Violet Hope until now never knew such a 
sense of loneliness as at this time; even for 





a 





Archie she felt more affection now. She knew 





noi where he was—the boy who had grown up 
with her, the playmate of her childhood, the 
consoler in all her troub‘es. Oh! if he were 
only near now, that she might tell him how 
very miserable she felt! and the enly tears 
she had ever shed for the lad who loved her 
with an undying love coursed each other down 
her cheeks as she buried her face in her 
hands. But as the weeks passed by she be- 
came more resigned, her boisterous spirit had 
given way to a quiet, subdued calm; and al- 
though she dare not mention to her father or 
Miss Mierammer the tie existing between her 
and the captain, still she felt happy when in 
the society of the little lady, with whom she 
would p18 many a@ pleasant hoar. 

Some months had now elapsed since 
Edward's departure, when one day Violet and 
Miss Mierammer were seated by the open 
window, watching Sir Hubert, who was giving 
directions to the gardener respecting the 
planting of some geraniums. The paper Violot 
had been reading lay in her lap, when a para- 
graph suddenly attracting the notice of her 
companion, she took up the former. 

‘*My blessed lamb!” she exclaimed, and 
then calling to her brother, who hastily came 
to hear what was the matter. . 

She told him that his son's regiment was 
ordered to Egypt. : 

“I suppose he did not know of it when he 
wrote last,” said Sir Hubert; “but what is 
the matter, Miss Hope?” he asked. — : 

Violet sat, her eyes fastened on the lines in 
which the different regiments named had 
orders to hold themselves in readiness to pro- 
ceed to Egypt ; her face, from which all trace 
of colour had fled, was drawn and contracted 
as her breath came short and quick. 

‘I shall be better soon,” she said, faintly. 
“The heat often overcomes me; it is very 
stupid, but I cannot help it, May I go into 
the garden for a moment?” 

* Certainly,” said Hester. “Can you walk 
alone, or shall I come with you?” 

“No, no,” said the girl; “Ican walk all 
right,” and, rising, she stepped ftom the 
window, to fly from the scrutinising gaze of 


| Sir Hubert and his sister, to be alone, where 
| she could thisk—think how she could see him, 
if but for once again, before they parted, 
| maybe for ever, was all she wanted ; and as 


dropped # pot of jam, which, fortunately, did | 








she revolved it in her mind she determined to 
enlist the aid of her kind friend. 

“Well, do you feel better?” asked the 
latter, as Violet returned to the window 
through which she had passed. 

‘* Yes, thank you!,”’ she replied, and she sat 
down, not on the chair she had so lately 


| vacated, but on a low stool at Hester's feet, 


whilst she rested her head on her knee, 

Sir Hubert and the gardener were again at 
the geraniums; and as Violet looked into the 
kind face of Miss Mierammer she took 


courage. 

“May I sit here?” she asked. 

‘6 Certainly, my lamb,” replied the latter, as 
she passed her hands over her sunny hair. 

“ Miss Mierammer,” said the girl, suddenly 
jerking the words out, ‘‘I should much like 
to see Captain Edward before he leaves Eng- 
land ; he was very kind to me.” 

She kept rolling and unrolling the end of a 
satin bow which looped up the scarf of 
Hoester’s dress. . ap rr 

“ Well, when you have quite finished wi 
my ribbon I will speak to you,” replied 
Hester. ‘ You wish very much to bid Edward ; 
good-bye! I see no reason why you should not, 
but, Violet,” and she looked into the girl's 
upturned face, ‘‘ tell me, child, is it a feel- 
ing stronger than friendship that urges you to 
speak to me of this?” é 

“Oh! Miss Mierammer,” and she buried 
her burning face in her friend's lap, ‘I love 
him, I love him.” 

‘tAnd he, Violet, has he spoken to you of 
love?” er tone was so altered that the burn- 
ing face was raised with a frightened look in 
the beautiful eyes. i 

‘6Qh! don’t be cross,” she cried; “ yes, he 
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has, he has called me his own, his darling, 
»ad no one has ever been to him what I am.” 

Hester Mierammer literally jamped from 
the chair on which she had been sitting, 
almest precipitating the girl on the floor, who 
was not prepared for so sudden a movement 
on her part, 

‘He spoke to you like that?” she asked. 
‘' Fe promised ; yes, what did he promise?” 
she asked, more of herself than Violet, as 
once more advancing to where she still sat 
in wonder at this extraordinary scene, she 
resamed her reat. 

“If your father does not object, Violet,” 
ehe continued, “you shall accompany me to 
Portsmouth to say good-bye to Edward. Re- 
member, good-bye,” she repeated, placing em- 
phasis on the words, “then return to Sunning- 
dale, and forget youever knewhim. His wife 
yOu can never be.” 

“Oh! Miss Mierammer,” sobbed the girl, 
do tell me what you mean?” 

“I cannot,” she replied, “don’t ask me. 
Here comes Sir Robert, so dry your eyes, and 
I will walk home with you and ask Mr. Hope’s 
permission that you may go with me to see 
him—it may be for the last time,” 








CHAPTER VI. 
THE ‘* TAMAR,” 

Ir was on the following day that a letter ar- 
rived at Larkbear, in Edward’s handwriting, 
informing them that his regiment was about 
to proceed to Egypt, that the order was so 
sudden he had no time to run down; but 
telling his aunt how glad he should be if she 
could see him at Portsmouth before they 
started. “It is a frightfal bore,’ he wrote, 
‘Sjast as I thought to have a reprieve from 
foreign service; but one look at your dear, 
kind face would give me courage and heart, 
without which I do believe I should break 
down.”’ 

Not a word about Violet, nota syllable of 
friends at Sunningdale, although by the same 
post the former received a long, long letter fall 
of: passionate words, and assurances of ever- 
lasting affection,— 

* Violet, my own, my beantifal,” it said, 
“ZT never did, and never can, love anyone as I 
leve you. It is yourimsge which willever be 
before me, and that I may once again press 
you to my heart will be my prayer that I 
may live to return; ’’ and the girl’s tears fell 
hot and fast on the paper as she pressed it to 
ner lips. The precious words his hand had 
written she placed in her bosom, to be there 
prized and cherished when may be (bat she 
cast the thought from her imagination) 
he might be lying dead and stark beneatn 
an Hgyptiam sun. But not a word did she 
breathe to the little lady of the one she had 
reeeived, as she-tuld her that the Captain had 
written, telling her that they were to proceed 
to Portsmouth from Chatham, where they 
were now stationed, on the Jib, where they 
expected to arrive at nine in the morning. 

“ T have gained your father’s consent,” said 
Hester, “and so we will leave Sanningdale 
the previous day, sleep in London, anid go by 
wo early train to Portsmonth on that follew- 


* Tell Edward to be of good cheer and write 
as often as he can,” said Sir Hubert, as he 
saw bis sister and her young friend off at the 
station, and the former waved her handker- 
chief continuously at the window, until the 
Baronet as a speck appeared in the distance. 

‘Dear me, what have I done with my 
purse?” said Miss Mierammer, as after they 
uad proceeded several miles, the whole time 
occupied therein in turning in and ont the 
various articles which Miss Mierammer’s bag 
ever conveyed, with no good result, ‘*TI felt 
sure I put it here, after placing our tickets in 
it;” and ont again came all the contents, 
which she deposited in Violet’: lap, after 
giving her handkerchief a vigorous shake and 
vhen turning the receptacle topsy-turvy, and 
bestowing on it sundry thumps at the bottom, 
w# though the missing purse, which was by 





no means a small one, might (which no one 
but Miss Mierammer would have for one 
moment supposed) have lodged itself in the 
intricacies of the lining. 

“ My blessed lamb, what shall we do?” she 
said, addressing Violet; and whether Miss 
Hester contemplated suicide from the car- 
riage window, or summoning the guard to 
immediately stop the train is not certain, but 
she jumped toher feet sosuddenly that Violet 
was about to tell her to be calm, when a 
heavy thud on the floor told them of the 
vicinity of the missing article, and with a righ 
of relief the little woman reseated herself. 

The fright and exertion had so added to 
the beat, which at any time to Hester was 
unbearable, that she was very glad when they 
at last arrived at their destination, and being 
the more careful for her late experience, she 
was-enabled to produce her ticket without the 
usual hunt; but the force of habit was so 
strong within her that she had jast reached 
the gate leading from the platform to the 
station when she remembered her umbrella, 
which she had left in the carriage, and for 
which Violet returned whilst she waited. 

It was a glorious morning when, on the 
following day, they took their places for 
Portsmouth, the picturesque country through 
which they passed, with its varied shades of 
green and brown, interspersed with waving 
fields of golden corn, leading them from their 
sad thoughts in the contemplation fof the 
beauties of natzre, 

“I think you’re a fool, Nell,” said a manin 
the next compartment to themselves, which, 
although they could not see their faces, their 
conversation was distinctly audible, 

‘I shall do as I please,” was the retort, in 
@ woman’s voice, in which Violet recognised 
the tones of the couple she and Archie had 
heard in the Sunnivgdale-lane, 

Miss Mierammer had fallen asleep, but 
Violet could hear nothing farther, as they 
appeared also to lapse into silence, 

it was still early as the train steamed into 
Portsmouth, and Hester with her young com- 
panion found their way to the dockyard. 

‘* Whatis your business, madam?” asked 
the policeman, who stood at the entrance, 

“T want to goto the Zamar,” said Hester, 
still awaiting his pleasure to let her pass. 

‘*‘ Have you friends. on board, otherwise I 
cannot admit you?” returned the policeman ; 
but to her answer in the affirmative, and 
naming the regiment which was expected to 
arrive that morning, he moved aside that they 
might enter. ’ 

The sun, which had previously shone so 
brightly, gradually became obscured bshind 
heavy, lowering clouds; the wind suddenly 


ehifting to the north-east, from which it com- . 


menced to blow, as cold as though one 
had made a precipitate leap from Joly to 
November; and Hester Mierammer, notwith- 
standing her sturdy build, had two or three 
narrow escapes from being blown with her 
companion over the bridges they had to cross 
on the way to the jétty, which, after sundry 
directions and misdirections, they at last dis- 
covered. 

Policemen and sundry officials were seat- 
tered here and there, among whom, now and 
then, an officer in naval uniform presented 
themselves, As unregarded, except by a pass- 
ing glance, the two ladies wended their way 
behind stacks of barrels, and ’midst immense 
coils of rope, until they reached where a 
covered platform with seats sheltered them 
from the rain which now began to descend. 

Nearly facing them lay the troopship, her 
white sides far out of the water, her decks so 
taken up with torpedoes, &c., that it seemed a 
ma‘ter of comment where the troops were to 
find space. 

‘* Are you waitivg for the —th Regiment?” 
asked an assistant of the ladies, who, 


thoroughly cold and miserable, were each | 


moment expecting to see the train arrive. 

“TI thought they were to have been in at 
nine o’clock?” said Hester, after having 
answered the man in the affirmative, 





= ——_—_==> 

“No,” said the latter, “not till’ one: but,” 
as he looked at his watch, *' here they are,” 
he said, and he hurried off to attend'to such 
duties as he kad to perform, whilst Violet's 
eyes rested on the train, which wasnowsloy} 
steaming on to the jetty, snd from which the 
red — and white helmets of the men werg 
visible. 


It was now & general scene of excitement, 
The rain for the time had cleared, although 
the wind blew almost agale. All on the jetty 
had but one centre for activity, and that was 
the embarkation of the troops, who, now that 
they had been emitted from the train, seemed 
at a loss to know what was next to become of 
them, until, at the word of command; each 
company was drawn up in line, and in double 
file crossed the ladder into the ship. 

Here a greater state of confusion prevailed; 
soldiers and sailors running in poh other's 
way, causing both to utter lamguage nob 
strictly perliamentary; whilst within the 
movable boards overhead helmets and belts 
were placed, to be lost by one party, and ap. 
propriated by another almost immediately; 
and little differences settled 2 la “Tom 
Sayers,” to change the monotony of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Not until order was so far effected that 
men, instead of knocking against each 
like 2 London crowd meeting at the corner 
a street, had dropped into the places assigned 
them, and had so far recovered themselves as 
to remember to which company they really 
did belong, and to fall on to the dinner 
vided for them, had Captain Edward, 
than a recognition of their presence, been able 
to speak to his aunt and Violet ; and ag 
he pressed the hand of the former, his 
told plainly how glad he was to see her com: 
panion, 

“But you must not stand here,” he said, 
‘*it isso cold, Come on board.” 

And he was about to lead Violet with Hester 
tothe ladder when a voice behind him caused 
him to start. 
colour mount to his temples as he bit his 
with annoyance; and she thought he trem 
as he assisted her to get on to the ladder, 
which, from the vessel sinking with the tide, 
sloped high from the jetty. 

The tone was so familiar to her that she 
could not avoid turning to see from whom the 
voise proceeded. It was the same woman ste 
and Archie had seen in the lane; it was the 
Nell she had heard the man address in the 
railway carriage, the bold beanty she had seen 
in Booksellers’-row. 

She had now approached quite near, a if 
contemplating whether she would enter the 
ship or no, but appeared to change her 
as Hester, looking behind to see if she fol. 
lowed, saw her lay her hand on the arm of 
her nephew. She was many years 
and whilst he appeared to long to throw her 
off, she seemed to exert such a power over 
him he was forced to yield. - 

“TI will be with you im @ second, sant, 
he said, and turned a few steps with the 
stranger. 

And Violet waited, watching the busy scene 
before her, and wondering: who this womal 
Was. 

It was but a few moments’ before by! 4 
turned, and no allasion was made aa 
visitor further than a questioning look 
with dread on the face of Miss Mierammet, 
and one as if a ghost of the past had 
to him on a sudden on that of the captain. 


Baf to Violet he was the same, although pe 
a utter 


hidden power seemed to force the 
love to perish on his lips ere he coul and 
them. The afterncon was fast wanidg, 
the cold and wet made it desirable that 
should leave the ship and repair to a2 
until the morning. 





They were standing on the jetty, anil 
even then to lose the few bese 
| they could have in each other ! 
half.a-dozen soldiers — hes. Be off for 
| fatigue duty. They were fine youug” 
| the eldest amongst them could have seen bat 





He turned, and Violet saw the 
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— 
twenty summere—and, with one ex- 
_ all sppesued: a3 happy helping to get 
werytbing OD board as though they were going 
for a summer's cruise, instead of, maybe, to 
peet death in a foreign land. 
@tephens looxs as lively as if he was to be 
to-morrow, don’t he? ” said one of the 
peo, ae be gave a haul at a great package 
ibey were dragging to the vessel. 
Batthe man they called Stephens did not 
to have heard the remark; he merely 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead, and 
gas ready to work again when Violet, accom- 
ied by Miss Mierammer, passed by. They 
gre so near that he could plainly see the 
iatares of both, and something more than 
the heat caused him to raise his handkerchief 
johisface, But the weakness of which he 
me guilty passed with the moment, and, 
wtil they were relieved by the next fatigue 
paty no one laughed so loud, no one gave 
hack chaff for chaff with greater zest than did 
Pavate Stephens, 


CHAPTER VII. 
AULD LANG SYNE, 

Epwanp had never asked Violet to be his 
vile, but he had whispered into her ear + uch 
words of love and affection ; he had told her 
how she cnly could ever fill his heart with 
meblove as he had never known before, And 
jet tbe bitterness it left behind was as gall 
and w ; and the girl would wonder at 
bis strange words, as he would draw her to 
his bosom, and press passionate kisses on her 
lips, and then suddenly release her, as though 
m unseen hand had come between them. 

“Do you love me, Violet?” he would say, 
"so that should others come to you and say 
Iwas not worthy of you, you would love me 
wil—loving on, still true, dearest, through 
jeate—maybe long years of waiting, and be- 
leving against belief until the end, darling— 
theend?”’ 

And Violet, forgetting all—poor Archie, 
away ste knew not where—tber filial duty to 
ber only parent; shutting her ears to Miss 
Hester's stranger words the first night she 
tld her of her love for her nephew, thought 
tlone ofthe man for whom she would forsake 
wi andeven forget her Maker in the idol she 
ladraised up to herself to worship. 

The rain bad passed with the night, the 
wed had changed, and a bright July sun 
theme on the gleaming sides of the Tamar 
My with the Biue Peter floating from: her 
mast in the morning air, every preparation 
we being made for her departure, as Miss 
ierammer and her companion were amongst 
thuewho had assembled to say the last good- 


The fore-deck was swarmed with the 
taldiers, their helmets now changed for a 
“psimilar to @ fisherman’s, as leaning over 
iheside theyexchanged a parting word of con- 

witt those on shore. 

A young girl was lamenting the loas of the 

lad, who could not restrain his emotion, 
Whe witnessed the grief of his sweetheart ; 
Vhilst a mother was sobbing her heart out, to 


Jet vith the boy of but. fourteen years, who 


‘miled away his tears, so as not to add to 

ters, as he threw from the deck an ornament 

ca netry, to be prized and cherished 
e, 


And'a't stood the ofiicers, where the band 
Ww all ready to play, for the last time—who 
itew, in dear old England ? 

ate Hester sobbed alond, and parted with 
blessed lamb” jast as she had done years 

“©; whilst Violet clung to him, her eyes 
Speaking of the suffering of her soul, 

f one tear to moisten their burning 

hee a# gently he disengaged himself from 
ee pressed a hot passionate kiss on 
ty lips; and Miss Mierrammer led her 
the ship, on whiot she still gazed in 
bearing bos; Unconscious of another, who with 
bosom stood where the soldiers stood, 

bis armas Seross his breast, his heart yearning 
oomtort ber in her distress, It was Private 





Stephens, the same as had seen her on the 
previous-day ; and with a deep drawn sigh he 
turned from the scene to gaze seaward, as to 
the music of the band the noble ship moved 
slowly in the water. A mighty hurrah from 
the noble freight, a waving of handkerchiefs 
from deck and shore, 8 parting salute from 
the man-of-war in harbour, and the last notes 
of “ Auld Lang Syne” died away in the dis- 
tance, Yet one salute from the Vi:tory, and 
each moment increased the distance ’twixt 
loving and loved ones. 

The poor mother was still crying, as if her 
heart would break, as Miss Mierammer and 
Violet followed her from the dockyard ; whilst 
the latter, as if stunned by her great grief, 
moved silently by the side of her friend, and not 
until once sgain at Larkbear did she seem 
capable of realising her position, when, throw- 
ing herself into the arms of that little lady, she 
sobbed out her grief on her shoulder. 

And Hester let her cry—tears, she knew, 
would relieve her heart ; and then she gently 
bathed her burnizg temples, and washed her 
swollen eyes, forgetting her own sorrow as she 
erdeavoured to soothe that of the girl. 

“ You won’t go home to-night, dear,” she 
said. ‘I havesent a servant with a note to 
Mr. Hope, begging him to let you remain with 
me till to-morrow.” 

Sir Hubert was still in the garden, upset- 
ting in every possible way the gardener’s 
plans for beautifying the same, until an open 
rupture would have been the result had not 
Miss Mierammer appeared on the scene. 

‘* The man is a perfect blockhead,” he said, 
referring tu the latter, as he mfoved away 
with his sister. “ How long have you been 
home?” 

‘‘Oh! some time,” she said. ‘‘I was vi 
anxious to get back again.”” And then she told 
her brother that Violet, beiag very tired, she 
had asked her to remain. 

* Quite right, my dear, quite right,” said 
the Baronet; ‘‘but Hester, do you know if 
there is anything between Hdward and the 
young lady in question ?” 

“Well, a good deal just now, my blessed 
lamb,” returned Hester, smiling; ‘“ taking 
land’‘and water into account.” 

‘No, no, do try and beserious ; for I assure 
you, Hester, there is no girl I should so like 
Hdward to marry as my friend Hope’s 
daughter; and I think it high time he should 
think of marrying. Bat what on earth are you 
doing, Hesteg.2”’ 

The last remark was in reference to the 
beautiful tea-rose which Sir Hubert had ex- 
pressly cut for his sister, and which she was 
now pulling leaf from leaf, until it lay but a 
mass of scattered sweetness at her feet. 

“ Oh, I amsorry !” she replied ; ‘‘ but Iwas 
thinking so much of what you were saying 
that I forgot what I was doing.” 

Violet had dried her eyes sufficiently to be 
able to withstand the scrutiny of Sir Habert 
as they asse‘abled round the diuner-table, 
and noi until late into the night, when Hester 
showed her to her room, did she again give 
way to her grief, ani then it was that the 
little woman soothed her like an infant. 

It wae a long, very long time before the 
latter left her guest, as with her head pillowed 
on her bosom she spoke to her of Edward ; 
but when at last she kissed her fondly and 
then left her, gently Violet turned the key of 
her bedroom door, and taking pen and paper 
from an occasional table sat down to write ; 
and as her hand passed over the page, blotted 
by her falling tears, even then she could not 
realiza the truth of what Hester had that 
night revealed to her—a truth which until 
spoken by his own lips, or written by his own 
hand, she could not bring her mind to believe, 
Bat still she wrote on, words of passionate 
love, whilst she pleaded that he would tell 
her all, until the grey streaks of early morn- 
ing peeped into the apartment, and cold and 
weary #he threw herself on her bed. The 
fatigue of the preceding day, added to the 
mental strain she had undergone, had so 
thoroughly exhausted her that the tired eyes 








soon closed, and in her dreams she was once 
egain with the troopship ploughing her way 
across the broad ocean, 





CHAPTER VIII. 
WORBORN HOUSE, 

Worrorn House was a school for young 
gentlemen, situated about two miles from 
Chelmsford, There was nothing in the ex- 
terior to designate that it was anything but a 
private house, unless an extra number of 
windows with large white, excessively white, 
frames could be said todo s0. Over the hall 
door was a small porch, to shelter the one stone 
step from what rain might be likely to reach 
it; whilst wooden pslings, also white, with a 
similar gate, extended from one end of the 
house to the other, thus dividing it from the 
road, across which was a large plat of grass or 
meadow where the boys weuld, out of school- 
hours, when not in the playground, which was 
at the back of Worborn House, play cricket, 
football, or any game as each came in sea- 
s0n, 

The master, who had long passed middle 
age, was a tall, or, rather, had been. a tall man 
before the years had made him stoop, and he 
hed lost that pride in his appearance which 
in his younger days he doubtless had, but the 
interest he took in his pupils was less that 
of tutor than father. He was never wearied 
with their noisy talk or loud laughter, and 
was as proud of their victory in cricket- 
matches with other schools, and would boast 
of the same, as though he was one among 
them, and could bat a ball with the best, He 
would take his enuff whilst relating any such 
circumstance to the parents (as such were al- 
ways made welcome at Worborn House) of 
any of his boys, with such a smile of 
satisfaction on his. genial countenance as 
could have not been greater had the children 
been his own, 

Mr. Whiskin, or old Gaff, as the same boys 
would disrespectfully style him, was assisted 
in his endeavours to teach the young idea 
how to shoot by his son, who, like his father, 
was very tall, and was called to his face. Mr. 
James by his promising pupils, and when not 
in hearing Long Jim. 

Long Jim was about fifty, with a large. un- 
gainly form, and a mouth, which, when in 
repose, appeared to cut off one portion of 
his face from the other, and when he smiled 
seemed to reach from ear to ear, until one was 
lost in wonder at the extent to which a mouth 
could be stretched. 

His sister, Miss Whiskin, whose form 
nature had not elongated in the same way, 
was a kind, good-natured woman, ten years her 
brother's janior, with a rosy complexion and 
pleasant smile, which, in addition to her kind- 
ness and good nature, made her & greati 
favourite with the inmates of Mr. Whiskin’s 
establishment. The housekeeping aud mend- 
ing, &c., devolved upon her. She would sit 
beside the bed of sickness, and smooth the 
pillow of a fretful patient, with the samo 
amount of patience with which she would 
place beside her a bushel basketful of stock- 
ings and socks in different stages of decay, and 
mend the same, without one wearied look or 
shudow of discontent passing over her face. 

There were no compulsory vacations at 
Worborn House. Of conrse the boys had 
holidays, which, at the option of the parents, 
could be spent either at home or beneath the 
Whiskin roof ; a practice which poor Gaff, in 
some instances, found was so approved of by 
the parents that they neglected not only to 
express a wish to see their hopefuls at those 
times, but the fact that money at certain 
intervals was necessary towards their main- 
tenance also appeared to escape their 
memories. 

It was Sunday, and the bells from the 
church, which was but a stone's throw from 
the school, broke out in merry peals, until the 
one single toll warned Mr. Whiskin it was 
time to assemble his boys for the morning- 
gervice, 
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* Where is Clyde?” he asked, as, looking 
round, he missed one from the accustomed 
«train. 

* He is not well; and I told him to remain 
in bed,”’ replied Miss Whiskin, who now ap- 
peared on the scene. 

*t And are you not going either?’ asked her 
father. 

“TI think not,” she said, ‘he seems very 
feverish, and I would rather siay with him ;” 
and Miss Whiskin ascended the stairs leading 
to the dormitories as the latter, attended by 
his pupils, left for the church. 

As she opened the door leading into one of 
these, where four small beds with their white 
coverlids were ranged, she approached very 
noiselessly to the one on which a boy of eight 
years lay, his dark silken curls in such 
contrast to the snowy pillow on which they 


He turned uneasily as she approached, with 
@ glad look in his dark eyes as they fell on the 
face of Miss Whiskin, 

** Do you feel better, Clyde?” she asked. 

“My head aches, and I am so thirsty,” 
replied the boy. ‘ Do you think I am going to 
be ill, Miss Whiskin?” 

“tT trust not,” said the latter, as squeezing 
@ lemon into some water she gave it to the 
ebild to drink. 

——— he drained the glass, and, after 
thanking her for it, again laid down, bui his 
eyes, which seemed hot and restless, refused 
to close, whilst his mind seemed troubled. 

* How long have I been here, Miss Whiskin?”’ 
‘he asked. 

“Why, it is a year since you first came to 
Worborn House, dear,” she replied. 

** And mamma never comes to see me. Oh! 
mamma! mamma!” and the boy burst into 
tears, ‘I love you s0 much—I love yoa so 
much! I do—I do!” 

‘*Hash! hush!” said Mies Whiskin, as she 
endeavoured to soothe him; “your mamma 
will come and see you soon,” 

**No, no!” he replied, ‘‘Uncle Bob won't 
tet her. I heard him say the night before I 
was brought here that if she did not let me go 
away from her she would lose a lot of money 
and Lark——I forget ! Lark——something!” 

“But are you not happy hers, Clyde?” 
asked Miss Whiskin., 

“Yes, sometimes, dear Miss Whiskin, I am 
very happy, and almost forget ; but when the 
other boys’ mothers come to see them, and 
mine never, I feel so miserable, and I hate 
Unele Bob. I always did hate him,” he con- 
tinued, ‘But is it trne what he said, Miss 
Whiskin ?” 

“Is what true, dear?” asked the latter. 

“He said if mamma would let me go I 
ehould one day be a—I can’t remember the 
word, but I know it was something very grand. 
A Barnett, I think; do you know what a 
Barnett is?” 

“No, Clyde, I do not,” answered Miss 
Whiskin, with a smile, as she told him to go 
to sleep, “but doubtless it was something 
very grand indeed. 

“Oh, yes!” said the boy; forgetting for the 
moment his mother in the contemplation of 
the grandeur he could not understand. 

And Miss Whiskin still sat by his side, 
keeping away the troublesome flies, and 
gently waving her fan over his heated fore- 
head, until he at last fell into a fitfal slumber. 

The next day Clyde had to be removed to 
@ room rg separated from the other 
echolars, his illness having taken a serious 
form; and through the days and nights, in 
which he would talk of past scenes and the 
surroundings of his early childhood, Miss 
Whiskin would, whenever she could leave her 
other duties, watch by the bedside of her 
young charge. 

“TI think she ought to be here by this time,” 
she said to her father, as on the fifth day of 
Clyde's illness she stood at the window, strain. 
ing her eyes to see if anything was to be seen 
in the road the other side of the large green ; 
and she had not long turned away, with an 
anxious look on her kind face, when wheels 





were heard to approach, and a knock at the 
hall.door sunounced a visitor, 

1d Gaff answered the summons, and 
assisted a lady to alight from the newly- 
arrived vehicle, leading her into the house, 
through which now, in place of the usual noisy 
mirth of children’s voices, could alone be 
heard the quiet whispers, as they asked one of 
the other who the visitor was 

‘How is he now?” asked the latter, as she 
cordially shook the hand Miss Whiskin held 
out to her, as that lady led her to the sitting- 
room on the left, whilst the little faces belong- 
ing to the whispering tongues peered out of 
the one opposite in anxious curiosity. 

He is very very ill,” was the reply, ‘‘ bat 
the crisis will be reached in a few hours, and 
that was why I thought it right you should be 
telegraphed for, Misa Mierammer.”’ 

‘My blessed lamb,” said the latter, as she 
seized the other’s hands, “I thank you so 
much. We must hope for the best, Miss 
Whiskin, and pray Heaven that he may live. 
But did you see me brivg ia a handbag ?’’ she 
asked, after looking on the table, under the 
table, first on one arm and then on the other 
in a bewildered way. 

“I did not,” replied both father and 
daughter in one breath; ‘‘are you sure you 
had one?” 

‘*Oh, certain!” she replied, ‘ and distinctly 
remember placing it on the seat of the carriage 
opposite to the one I occupied.” 

*' And do you remember bringing it in when 
you came here?” asked Miss Whiskin, 

‘* Well, I cannot say I do,” answered Miss 
Hester, after a pause, during which it occurred 
to her that. in all probability, it was then on 
its way back to Chelmsford, wherethe contents, 
which she had intended for the sick boy, 
would most probably be devoured by the 
children of the driver. 

But on Miss Whiskin assuring her that 
Clyde was far too ill to.enjoy anything at 
present the loss seemed to affect her little, as 
she expressed a desire to be led to the invalid’s 
chamter. 

Katharize, an old Irish servant, was seate1 
beside the sick bed, endeavouring in her broad 
brogue to soothe the wanderings of tile boy, 
as he tossed from side to side, at times taking 
her for his mother, and then, as a slight 
return to consciousness revealed to him his 
mistake, calling in passionate accents on that 
one beloved name. 

‘'It is the only thing which will save him,” 
said Miss Whiskin, as she stood with Hester 
listening to hia wild entreaties. ‘Oh! Miss 
Mierammer! I think it only right that she 
should know.” 

Hester took the chair, which Katharine now 
vacated in the other's favour, apparently un- 
heeding the tther’s worda as, lifting the tiny 
hand, now burning with fever, from the cover- 
pos on which it lay, she looked into the child’s 

ace, 
“Clyde,” she said, ‘‘mamma is coming. 
Be quiet, darling, and we will bring her to 
you,” 

The boy turned; his dark eyes, now 80 
bright, reated for a moment on ber face, as a 
dim recollection of her voice seemed to cross 
his imagination. 

“Oh! you are the good fairy, are you not?” 
he said, “ who sent Clyde such lots of things, 
and who mamma said would make me one 
day so grand if I was good and didn't want to 
see her ; bat,” and he raised himself on his 
elbow, as in an imploring tone he continued, 
**you will let me see her, won't you?” 

“Yes, my blessed lamb, if you are very 
good,” answered Hester, as she gently laid 
his head on the pillow, and told him to go to 
sleep whilst she went for his mother. 

Miss Mierammer did not leave Worborn 
House for some days, during which time she 
shared the duties of the sick rcom; the only 
reply to the telegram she had despatched to 
the child’s mother coming in the form of a 
black-edged letter, informing her of that 
mother’s death, which occurred but a few 
weeks after the date that the amar left Ports- 





ee 
mouth ; and thus the fact of not being able to 
keep her promise to the former had 
increased the anxiety which all felt for 
recovery, 

But as the fever subsided he became 
resigned, although he little knew the 
his mother never came, until he ceased to 
watch for her coming as each sound of ap 
opening door fell on his ear ; but not till the 
doctor had pronounced him ont of danger 
would Miss Mierammer return to Larkbear, 


CHAPTER IX, 
FREED. 

Tne weeks passed quickly by, and littl 
Clyde soon recovered from his illness ; but not 
before his health and strength were completely 
restored was he told of his mother’s death, 
which had occurred suddenly. 

During the time of his illness he had 
pondered over the mysteries surrounding his 
birth, and the reason that he was to be 


» rated from the only parent he bad ever hoon 


With his earliest childhood came the recol. 
lection of a home in a crowded thoroug 
and an old woman, who would fondle him one 
moment to speak roughly to him the next, He 
knew it was a house where many came ani 
went ; but he seldom heard a gentle voice, and 
if he ever did it stayed but a short while, and 
then left. Even his mother was loud and 
as the rest, although to him she was all that 
was kind and good, aud ehe would always save 
him from the rough treatment of Uncle Bob 
when he threatened to ponish him for some 
childish fault, until Heater, on whom he had 
ever been taught to look as a good fairy, had 
taken him away, and placed him where he 
now was. 

The latter had grown very fidgety since her 
visit to Worborn Honsee; she was always 
seeking for an opportunity to unburden ber 
mind to Sir Hubert, and each time that the 
same presented itself she had not the courage 
to avail herself of it. 

Violet Hope was her constant companion, 
from whom a shadow of a great grief seemed 
to have passed. Edward had written to her 
in reply to that long letter she had sent 
him, and in which she told him she could 
never think of him again ; and her tears had 
fallen hot and fast on the words his hand had 
written, until they became a confused mass 
before her eyes. ‘Yes, darling,” he had writ- 
ten, “I can wait, if it be for years before I can 
take you to my bosom and call you mine,” and 
then followed a long tale of youthful folly, and 
where she had before blamed nought but pity 
now remained. 

They had been seated by the open window 
in the drawing-room at Larkbear, the soft 
shadows of the autumnal evening ste 
creeping over all, until Sir Hubert’s paper, 
from which he had been reading the Jatest 
from Egypt, fell from his hands, and his 
heavy breathing told he was far away in 
the land of dreams. 

“ My blessed lamb,” said Hester, in s halt 
whisper, Ihave made up my mind to tel 
him to-morrow, I cannot bear it any longet, 
she continued, alluding to the sleeper; “ but 


I wonder whether Edward has received my ” 


letter yet ?”’ 

“T should think so,” replied Violet, who 
had been daily expecting an answer to the 
same as impatiently as though to co 
with a private individual at the seat of war 
was attended with no more difficulty than at 
any part of the United Kingdom; 
promise me, dear Miss Mierammer, tbat you 
will not name to Sir Hubert anything in com 
nection with myself regarding bis sou. at 
had seated herself on a low stool, at the feet 
her friend, who, as her band rested on her lap, 
passed and repassed her head over the lose) 
surface of her hair. wari's 

“ No, dear,’’said the latter, ‘‘ until Ed d 
return that will remain a seoret between 0uF 
selves; but I am very anxious, a8 I have 
you, to have the boy home, and w. with 
cleared the way for that I know I can 
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————— 
say trust to bis pretty face and winning 
ays 10 do the rest. But come, it is getting 
ie, 80 put on your hat, and I will walk with 
jo the gate before the lights awske Sir 
from his nap, @8 your father will be 


uneasy. 
i» er was just commencing to throw her 
t over the landscape, as the two 
il emerged from the open window, 

«[ suppose Dr. Travers has never had any 
yws of bis son? ” said Hester, suddenly, as 
jew thought occurred to her. ‘What a 
dnnge thiog that was, his going away in that 

? ” 

éNoonecan account for ii,” replied Violet, 
the flush which suffused her counten- 
gee being in the dim light unnoticed by her 

ion ; “* but I feel sure he is not dead.” 
wWell, I hope not,’ said Hester. ‘For 
fy little I saw of him I thought him the 
gust young fellow I ever met.” 

The girl made no reply. To allude in any 

to Archie’s disappearance she fancied 
dated on herself, though no one more re- 
qeted his absence. The boy with whom she 
jai been reared as though a brother could not 
pfrom her mind without leaving a trace of 
gmow behind; whilst the only consolation 
hich remained was an assurance she felt 
isthe was still alive, 

They had now reached the gate, and fondly 
timing her friend Violet, haatened home- 
qtds,as Miss Mierammer retraced her steps 
wo the house. > 
Sir Habert was wide-awake, and the lamps 
= all alight as she re-entered the apart- 


“Where have you been?” asked theformer. 
“Onlyas far as the gate with Violet,’ replied 
Hester, as she stumbled over the footstool on 
thich the former had been seated, and per- 
firmed an improvised salaam at the feet of 
be brother. 

“Well, I never !’’ said the latter, as he as- 
tsled her to rise. “I declare, Hester, you 
~ even enter a room as anyone else 


“My blessed lamb!” replied the little lady 
"You surely.do not think I made a point of 
purposely over a stool, to the detri- 
matota nose which at its best is decidedly 
wi handsome ?”’ 
Sir Hubert smiled, as Hester continued 
mbbing the injured feature, considerably 
tiling to the colour of the same, if she did 
wito the beauty of the shape. 
“And how ate they getting on in Egypt,” 
ieasked, referriog to the war news, in which 
r was still interest+d. 
“Oh! it will soon be all over,” he replied ; 
“mt the climate is what our poor fellows 
fear, not an enemy, who, at the sight 
tm English bayonet, fly like sheep before it. 
iubimay be brave, but he can never rally 
tnd him such a set of cowards; fifty such 
w they are not worth the blood of one 


F 


“Well, you needn’t get co hot about it,” 
tid Hester, as Sir Hubert’s eyes flashed with 
bogs indignation. ‘I don’t care a straw 
en Egypt or the Egyptians, with whom I 
England foolish to interfere; bat I do 
Mtabout Edward, and ic is about him I 
wuld like to speak, brother.”’ 
(What about him?” asked Sir Hubert. 
Pisa replied Hester. ‘‘Some time 
tes oe Fee to me, saying it was quite 
Tal, t Edward contemplated matrimony. 
te at the time you spoke I made little reply, 
tn Simple reason that I knew he was 
Munable to enter into you views.” 
ume What reason?” asked her brother. 
“ing _ was already married,” she replied; 
t flare up,” she continued, as she 
© Barone's eyes, “it was a misfor- 
une ihistake, but not a crime,”’ 
Why he jyou mean?” said her brother. 
“R, a he attempt to hoodwink me?” 
ily not attempt anything of the kind,” 
iat are “but he trusted to chance to 
Wish bis from the} entanglement int 
youthfal folly had drawn him with- 





out giving you the pain which he knew the 


disclosure would cause you, He has suffered 
sufficiently, Heaven knows; for whilst he 
loved, devotedly loved, Violet Hope, the girl 
you told me you would rather see Mistress of 
Larkbear than any girl you knew, he dare 
not ask her to be his wife.” 

‘‘And where is his wife now?” asked Sir 
Hubert, as a ray of light seemed to break over 


im. 

‘* She is dead, Hubert,” answered his sister; 
* bas jisten to me, and I will tell you the whole 
story, which, when you have heard, I feel 
assured all anger towards your misguided boy 
will have passed,” 

S'r Habart stretched his legs, and relight- 
ing the cigar he was smoking, which had 
goze out, looked out on the lawn now bathed 
in the soft light of the moon, as his sister 
commenced her story. 

‘* We must go back some years,” she began, 
‘*to the time when you were left a widower, 
with a son at Oxford, to whom having given 
a college education, you considered you had 
done your duty whilst you went abroad, 
eadeavouring, away from Larkbear and its 
surroundings, to forget your sorrow and your 
dead love.” 

** Which I could not do,” sighed Sir Hubert. 

“Edward, a mere lad, not yet twenty, was 
thus left, with plenty of money, to meet the 
snares and temptations of life without one to 
counsel him, with the exception of myself, 
who was butagirl. Young as I was I assumed 
some inflaence over him, however, through the 
relative positions in which we stood to each 
other ; and when I told him it was imperative 
that he should consider the profession he 
wished to adopt for his future he chose the 
a, 

‘* Yes, yes, I know,” said Sir Hubert im- 
patiently. ‘I found the money, andhe entered 
the same.” 

‘‘He did,” replied Hester; ‘‘he passed his 
examination, and. was gszetted to the —th. 
Well, he had occasion to spend rome time in 
London previous to joining his regiment, and 
during that time took apartments at the 
house of a Mrs, Winsor, who with her daughter 
lived at 109, —— street. 

“Neil Winsor was a fine, handsome girl, 
of twenty-seven, but looking considerably 
younger ; and after a short time’s residence 
beneath the same roof Edward became so 
enamoured of the bold beauty, who, acting 
under her mother’s coercion, held out to him 
every encouragement that he made a foolish 
vow to make her his wife, repenting the words 
almost as soon as he had uttered them ; but 
it was too late to retract, and a few weeks 
later they were married.” 

* And you never wrote me word, Hester?” 
said Sir Hubert, reproachfally, 

‘*For two years'they kept their secret, and 
not until differences arose, and poor Edward 
began to see the folly of which he had been 
guilty, and the unpleasant relationship to 
which he had allied himself, did he reveal the 
same to me—a secret which I should have 
conveyed at once to you, in the hopes of being 
able to undo what had been done on the plea 
of infancy, had not a fresh addition to his 
troubles presented itself in the form of a little 
son. 

“How to help him I knew not; he was 
passionately attached to his child, and was 
deterrained he should not suffer; and his 
regiment being at this time ordered to India 
he made arrangements that the same sboald, 
with his mother, remain with Mrs, Winsor 
during his absence, 

* On his return, fresh difficulties presented 
themselves. You had returned to England 
also, and I was at a loss how to act, but he 
begged so hard that I would not grieve you 
by disclosing the past, bat trust, as he would, 
to the future that I decided todoso, I there- 


fore [determined to quiet the woman, whom I 
looked on only as the adventuress she was, 
by threats that the marriage would be 
annulled the first day she made her appear- 
ance at Larkbear ; and thus, as in other ways, 





by so doing she would disinherit the boy, of 
a a with all her faults, she was desperately 
ond. 

“ Her proud spirit chafed at my conditions; 
bnt eventually the mother-love prevailed on 
my promise to pay her two hundred pounds 
per annum for her own use, and to place the 
boy at a school where he was to be brought 
up as & gentleman, and to whom sbe was to 
have no access. The breaking of these con- 
ditions, I assured her at the time, would bring 
on her and him the consequences which , 
carrying out my threat would involve.” 

“And she kept your conditions, little 
woman?’ saic Sir Hubert. 

‘She did,” replied Hester, “ bnt on one 
occasion, which act of defiance, poor Nell, cost 
herher life. It was theday the troops embarked 
at Portsmouth, She was there to say as she 
told him, a last good-bye, little thinking that 
it was her who would never live for his 
return.” 

“IT don’t care who or whatishe was,” said 
Sir Hubert, ‘‘she was a noble woman; and 
the boy?” 

‘Ts a fine lad of eight years, and one well 
fitted in future years to be possessor of 
Larkbear,” replied Hester ; es she added, ina 
low tone, * brother, may I bring him here?” 

Sir Hubert made no reply, but taking the 
fat face of his sister between his hands, kissed 
her as his answer, and——~ 

**My blessed lamb,”’ was all Miss Mieram- 
mer was heard to ejaculate, as a servant 
entered to announce supper. 





CHAPTER xX, 
TEL-BL-KEBIR, 

Poor Evwasp, like fetters on his wrists, the 
ties which existed to divide him f:om Violet 
appeared to cut deeper into his soul the more 
his spirit chafed beneath them ; for days, as 
the troopship ploughed her way across the 
broad ocean, her image alone presented itself 
to him, as she, with her arms around his neck, 
claog to him on that, their last meeting, 

The weather was lovely, and after the first 
qualms of sea-sickness {had passed, all 
appeared to enjoy the novelty of the scene, 
There were but few amongst them old roldiers, 
who had ever left their native shore, and the 
anticipation of visiting a foreign land had the 
effect of exhilarating their spirits. ‘Even the 
bandsboy for a time forgot the mother from 
whom he had so recently parted, in contem- 
plation ‘of the fature, and his laugh re-echoed 
o'er the deck, as the lively chat of some 
comrade would arouse his mirth, 

‘* Cheer up, Stephens,” says one to the 
soldier of that name, as day passed day, and 
still he remained gloomy, and with that settled 
melancholy on his countenance which 
nothing could disperse. ‘ Why, man, you 
ought to be hearty glad to think we’re here 
instead of having to shift to Aldershot, as 
most likely we should ha’ done.”’ ° 

“ Aldershot is home, at any rate,’’ replied 
Stephens, dejectedly. 

“Och, be Jabez,” said another, who hailed 
from the Emerald Isle. “If Aldershot be 
home thin Heaven defind me, but I’d rayther 
my home in a foreign counthry. Ochone! but 
it’s the girl you’rea frethin’ afther ; but lave 
off that now, forI’d stake a keg of the cratur 
she'll be true, and if not to you it'll be to 
some other ;” and the Irishman moved away 
to joke with someone else, amid the laughter 
of his comrades. ; 

A smothered sigh was all the response given 
by Stephens, as he still leaned over the bul- 
warks, his eyes ever turned in the direction of 
the home shore, his ears deaf to the jests of 
his companions, as his whole soul seeméd 
riveted on that one picture of his imagina- 
tion, until, finding their efforts of no avail, 
they left him to his sad thoughts. — 

Stephens was a great favourite in the 
regiment; his kind and gentlemanly manners, 
although but a private soldier, were apparent 
to al!, Hislack of all pride, his free, though 
quiet, way of entering into the enjoyments 
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of others had endeared him to all ; and there 
was not @ man in the corps but would have 
laid down his life for him. whilst all and 
each seemed to reverence the shadow of a 
great sorrow which they felt sure he had 
known, and which ever rested on his youth- 
tul countenance, 

After thtir arrival and they were estab- 
lished in camp, Edward, who had receiged & 
letter from Violet, was reading it for the 
nandredth time. Indeed, he preesed it to his 
lps-nore, he thought, but thestars to witness 
his weakness—bnut the soft tread of a man’s 
step caused him tostart. : 

‘You here, Stevens?” he said, as the 
soldier arene him, 2 imate 

wy] ion, captain,’ Bai e@man, as 
Pn A to where Edward atood ; ** but I 
sbathnever see Bogland again, and there is 
something IWant so mach to say to yom, and 
I have only to-might to. say it in, for by 
this time to-morrow I shall be dead and stark, 
my fiesh torm by carrion, my bones left to 
whiten on the plain. Ah! I see you think it 
bu‘ the fancy of a timid man’s brain,” hecon- 
tinued. as he saw: the least shadow of a smile 
play over the captain’s face; ‘‘ bat it is not 
that I fear nob death, but'welcome him with 
open arms. It is only m message from the 
dead that I would beg of you to take to her. 
Shecame to me to-night as I lay on the ground, 
so beautifal as the moon shone around her, 
forming a hale round her head, and she 
pressed the hand I held out, and left it cold 
and clammy as the moonlight fell on space. 

“ S:ephens,” said Edward, aa he regarded 
the man before him,.‘‘ if it be in my power 
todo as you wish, tell me to whom I am to 
take your last words; but, still, I hope you 
will live to laugh at the ratitious fears 
which beset jou to-night. wever, tell me 
= sirl’s name and her abode. Who is 
she?” 

Stephens approached even nearer, as in a 
lo» voice be said,— 

“Violet H: pel”? 

‘*Violes Hope!” exclaimed Edward, his 
astunishment at the man’s announcement 
almost mastering the anger he felt at his 
Aaring to associate her name withhis. ‘‘ What 
do you know of her?"’ 

Captain,” said Stephens, ‘‘I.am notsur- 
prised that you skhonld deem it insolence on 
wy part that I, a private soldier, should dare 
totsink of the purest, fairest girl that ever 
lived ; but from my earliest chilahood she was 
my , lsymate, the little loving, wayward girl 
whe came to me im all her troubles; and we 
grew up together, sharing each other's joys 
aud sorrows, until, in riper years, I felt some- 
thiog stronger than brotherly love for my 
litle companion, and I thought she did for me 
asti'——” 

“ Who are you, then?” interrupted Edward, 
oa % puzzed expression passed over his 

ace. 

‘Tam Archibald Travers,” was the reply. 
‘‘ Bat L see your wonder, Captain Mierammer, 
although I feared long before you would have 
recoguised me. Until you came to Sunning- 
dale I was the happiest lad living; bat I do 
not blame you, although your presence took 
the eun from my life,’’ 

He paused for a moment as he grasped the 
hand the other held out to him. 

** Violet, Dot, as I always called her, was 
no longer the same, I saw. I knew that her 
heart had gone out to you, and I conld noi 
bear it. I could not rest at Sunningdale; my 
Ci y duties became arduous and hatefal, and 
the excitement of a soldier's life was the only 
pone L felt which would be likely to make me 
orget, 

“*E left home,my poor old father, all. my 
friends, to whom I determined to be as dead, 
aud enlisted im the —th Regiment, little 
knowing at the time that you were s captain 
in the same; bat truth is stranger than fiction. 
My trouble will soon be ended; and, Captain 
Mierammer, to know that you love her as I 
Go, that you will cherish her as I would hava 
done, will give hsppiness te the few remaining 





hours I have to live. Look,” he said, and he 
took a photo of a child of about twelve from 
his breast, “I have kept it in the same place 
all thess years, my little girl-love. I now give 
it to you, and tell her that thus I give herself 
to you also.” 

Edward took the carte from his hand; he 
promised to do as he wished, determining not 
to cause him farther pain by disclosing to him 
lay which po sees to his a — 

Violet, a3, pressing his hand in pity, he bade 
him good-night, and Archie returned to where 
the men lay in groups on the hot ground. 

In the early morning light the enemy were 
seen approaching in the distance, and the 
whole British camp turned out under arms to 
meet the foe, pressing forward until almost 
hand-to-hand they were driven back, and as 
sheep fled before their conquerors. 

Edward had gallantly led on his men, urging 
them to victory, when an Egyptian, less 
coward than his comrades, tur: and raising 
his lance, was about to strike it into the heart 
of the officer, as Archie, who had seen the 
movement, threw his arm on one side, and 
received the in his own breasé, 

** Die, coward!” shouted the captain, who 
plunged his sword into the Egyptian’s side, 
as, kaceling by that of his preserver, he 
endeavo to staunch the life-blood as it 
welled from his wound. 

‘* Don’t mind me, captain,” said the lad; 
“ take care of yoursslf, for her sake. See,” he 
cried, as he made an effort to raise himself, 
“ they are flying before our gallant guards like 
chaff before the wind! Harrah for England 
and our arms! Harrah! Hurrah!” 

Again he fell on the ground, now red with 
the blood of the slain. The temporary excite- 
ment passed, his features became pallid with 
the hue of death, as, pressing the hand of 
Edward, who still knelt by his side, he bade 
him bear to her, whose name was the last 
upon his lips, the message he sent her from 
the dead. 


CHAPTER XI, 
AFTER ALL, 

Tene is little more to tell ere wa close the 
leat o’er the hiatory of ourfriends. When the 
troops were recalled to England it was not 
without a pang of sorrow that Edward visited 
the grave where he had laid the dead form of 
the noble lad who had sacrificed his life to 
save him ; but a sense of overwhelming happi- 
nes3 had since then enveloped him, in the 
assurance of the love of the girl whom he was 
now free to make his own. 

Miss Mierammer had written previous to his 
arrival at Larkbear, informing him of the 
death of poor Nell, and that Sir Hubert not 
only acknowledged, but so doated on his grand- 
son, who was now with them, that she was at 
a loss to know whether the former or the latter 
was master there, 

Mr. Hope had agreed to break the sad news 
of poor Archie’s death to Dr. Travers, and the 
latter;-who had never ceased to grieve for his 
lost-son from the day he first left Sunningdale, 
appeared to draw somefconsolation from the 
knowledge that he had died as he had lived—a 
brave and noble lad; whilst Violet, even in 
her great happiness, could not forget the play- 
mate of her youth, the boy who loved her with 
such unselfish love. 

Bat several months have passed away, and 
Kassagsin avd Tel el- Kebir are but names of the 
past, when the roses once more bloom o'er the 
porch of the rector’s home, and the bells of the 
village church ring out in merry peals as before 
the gate leading to the latter a carriage is 
drawn up with white horses, the coachman 
displayiog a favour the size of a medium canli- 
flawer; behind are two other carriages, with 
the same coloured, or rather no coloured, 
horses, and an eager throng almost push each 
other down in their excitement, as they crane 


over each otter's shoulders to catch a glimpee - 


of a young girl, who, dressed in ivory satin 
with # veil of Brussels lace, and leaning on 
the arm of a tall military gentleman, now 





rT 

enters the first ; and as'they dri A 
cheers of the people the others deaw upnt 
Se by the friends of the = 

nd bri ‘00m, a 
diseerned the "good. natured fran yee 
eas le 
whom an elderly gentleman call whilst 
she almost invari i i 
— variably styles him her blessed 
[THE END, ] 





FACETIA, 


Mas. Bounpersy (who isexcessively may) 





‘How good of you to come and 
Pinkerton!” ‘Well, you know, Mrs 
derby, the mountain wouldn’t come to 
Mahomet, so Mahomet had to come to the 
mountain ?”’ 

Cousin Frorence: “ Well, T , 
you like your little friend Philip, do yout 
And how old do you think he ig?’ 

“Well, I don't exactly know; but I i 
think he was rather old, for he blows his ow 


nose.” 
aptist minister 
consented 





Curm anp Turotocy.—A B 
was once asked how it was that he 
to the marriage of his daughter to a P: 
terian, ‘' Well, my dear friend,” he 
“ as far as I have been able todi 
never studied theology.” 


“Now, here is® genuine Havana cigar for 


you, but it must be smoked with judgment ang 
discretion.” ‘So you can’tsmoke it y 
and that’s the reason you gave it'to me, You 
haven’t got any jadgment of your own, I sup. 
pose.” ‘ 
Touwmy was 8 little rogue, whom his mother 
had hard work to manage. Their house inthe 
country was raised a few feet from the aa 
and Tommy, to escape.a well-d 
ping, ran from his mother and nde ty 
house, Presently the father came home, and, 
hearing where the boy had taken 
crept under to bring him out. As heap 
proached on his hands and knees, Tommy 
asked ; “‘Is she after you, too ?” 


A prem a —_ yee ner in 
was strolling through a zoological garden, 
stopped at the monkeys’ house. “ My little 
fellow,” he said, addressing an ape, “ youate 
aware of the fact that the human is 
descended from such as you?” “So fapas 
you are individually concerned,’ responded 
the ape, “you must surely be related to.us,it 
I way judge from your astou 
with our family secrets.” Moral: This {fable 
teaches us that important evidence. often 
springs up quite unexpectedly. 

A Carrran Scneue.—-'* What do youdo whes 
people come in and bore you?” & warn 
sonal friend asked of a merchant. “ 
they stay too long the office-boy, who “— 
bright and knows just when to 
me that a gentleman is in the — 
waiting to see me on importan 
“Ha, ha! That's a capital way to gebridel 
bores who don’t know——” Just then te 


boy opened the door and sang out, “Gentis 


the countin’-house waiting to see you on it» 
portant business !’’ 

Prixcety Strarecy.—Once, when visiting § 
smal! town in one of the smallest Germ 
States, the sovereign prince was received a 
the gate by twenty young dameels in while 
As a piece of cunning strategy, 
prettiest maidens were placed in the 
and the ten less pretty ones in the 
Charmed with the attractive 
of the vanguard, his serene highness 
comported itsélf well with his sixty 
his princely dignity—he kissed every ‘he 
them on their beautifal foreheads. At 
end ot ~ front van Be —_ a sudden pans 
—only for a couple of seconds howeveF ; 
he beckoned to his adjutant. «' Sparrenhol2, 
bLere—go on with the rest.” wast 
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SOCIETY. 

ys CORNWALLIS West has sustained a 
goers bereavernent by the death of her sister, 
vias Oliv Fitzpatrick, youngest daughter of 
ihe Rev. Frederick and Lady Olivia Fitz- 

ick. of typhoid fever. The young lady was 
gibbnown in Dablin society, and like her 
jters. was possessed cf great beauty. 

Tar Ixrant Dex or Atpany, on the occasion 
ghis christening, was attired in # cape and 
ines of fine white cashmere, trimmed with 
tered silk and frirge, over which was a 
site eatin cloak richly decked with lsce. 
toe young duke gave the orthodox scream 
whic old grannies says secures long life to 
jenewly-made Christian) during the progress 
dtheceremony. 

Tae Regatta at Nice will take place under 

idency of the Princeof Wales, with the 

of the Yacht Clab of France, and 

deassta"ance (f the Mediterranean Squadron, 

gtte7 hand %shof April. The regatta will 

jpbrought to a-cloze by a Venetian féte in the 
failedes Anges. 

Taz Bazaar at. Brighton, which the Prin- 
weChristian opened, has had a magnificent 
fisncial result. After defraying all expenses, 
gmm of £1,327 153. Sd. has been transferred 
plim. Vicars’s Home for Friendless Girls in 
Miombill. Brighton. Tae total receipts were 
{1735 7s. 61. The Princess, after visiting the 
wtious stalls and receiving purses, was pre- 
gated to Miss Amy Sedgwick, who, by desire, 
qited Hood's ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs” with her 

excellence and deep pathos, which re- 

the gracious thanks of the Princess, 
tioshook bands with the gifted artist most 
cordially. 

Amnarice is talkedof between the Princess 
Dolgorouki, widow of the late Czar, and Count 
tidmrns, who, some time ago, resigned the 
pact Pirst Secretary of the Italian Legation. 
lis Eshel Pottinger, only daughter of Sir 
Hey Pottinger, who ia the fiancée of Sir 
Hany Meysey-Thompson, possesses a fortune 
pl per annum from her maternal 








Taz Mancatoness or Srarrorp, with her 

, bas been on a visit. to Her. Majesty 
e «. Lady Eemyntrude Rassell (she 
fete of Sir Richard Edward Malet) and her 
fatnts, the Dake and Dachess of Bedford, 
We alko the guests of Her Majesty at the 
sue time, 


fa Christmas present which the Crown 
will send to her Royal mother this 

@iton consi-ts of two landscapes of scenes 
deat Gries, in the Tyrol, which Her Royal 
ud Imperial Highness painted during her 
in the neighbourhood, The accom- 
lished artist. has also painted a portrait of a 
of Sarnen, attired io his characteristic 
costume, which the Princess intends 
Eepristcns gift to her husband, the Crown 


Among the honours conferred on the new 
Vioetoy of India and his family, it is pleasant 
that the .ucen has besn pleased 
at the Countess of Dufferin to the Im- 
of the Crown of India. Lord Dat- 
Weregret to learn, just lost his aunt, 
Dachess of Somerset, who, as Lady Sey- 
a the queen of beanty at a famous 
io given by the Earl of Eglinton 
The memorable scene : i 
presented in the 
tame of Lords on the occasion of the motion 
Sarton readiug of the Franchise Bill 
wok Stought forward has been made the snb- 
ofa large painting by Mr. W. M. Wyllie. 
ly realises the grand architectural 
Mportions of the Upper Chamber, and con- 
More than 200 fignres. Certain of the 
— Will be readily recognised, but others 
Rot 6 good, and some must ba declared 
£& picture, the chromo-lithographic 
t. Wyllie’s work presents bold and‘ 
features that will no doubt render ita 
Sompanion to “ The House of Com- 





” 
mits,” issued aome time since. 





STATISTICS. 


A uepican authority. gives the time. taken 
by the blood of a dog in: making the entire 
circuit of the body as 17} seconds, daring 
which the heart makes 51} pulsations. 

Canava AND Prouipition.—The Nova Scotian 
counties which have adopted the Scott Act 
contain @ population of 282 000. New Bruns- 
wick has 202,000 of its population under the 
Scott Act, Prince Edward Teland 108 891 (the 
whole), Quebec 40,000, Oatario 450,000, 
Manitoba 25,000. Prohibition also prevails 
over the North-West Territories with their 
population of 56,446, Thereis now, therefore, 
in Canada a total population under prohibi- 
tion of 1,264,337, while campaigns are in pro- 
gress in cities and counties representing a 
population of 750,000 in Ontario, 100.000 in 
Quebec, 40,000 in Manitoba, and the whole of 
British Columbia. 





GEMS. 


Tue chiming of some particalar words in 
the memory, and making « noise in the head, 
seldom happens but when the mind is lazy, 
or very loosely or negligently employed. 

Tue highest point outward things can bring 
unto is the contentment of the mind, with 
which no estate can be poor; without which 
all estates would be miserable. 

A man that loves his own fireside and can 
govern his house without falling by the ears 
with his neighbours, or engaging in lawsuits, 
is a3 free as a dake of Venice. 

Tue beauty of the face is.a frail possession, 
@ short-lived flower, only attached to the 
mere epidermis, but that of the mind is in- 
nate and unchangeable, 

Mucx depends upon ® man's courage when 
he is slandered and traduced. Weak men are 
crashed by detraction; but the brave hold on 
and succeed. 

THERE are men whose presence infuse trust 
and reverence ; bat there are others to whom 
we have need to carry our trustand reverence 
ready-made, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Mourrixs.—Take two poands of flour, two 
eggs, two ouuces of bu'ter, melted in a pint 
of milk, and four or five spoonfals. of yeast 
mix them together; beat thoronghly, and set 
to rise two or three hours; bake on a hot 
hearth im flat cakes. 

GINGERBREAD may be varied and wonder 
fally improved by the addition of a cupful of 
grated cocoanut; this quantity ie sufficient 
for a loaf of medium size, Almonds are also 
used in ginger cske, but unleas you add 
flavouring of bitter almonds there will vot be 
a distinctive almond flavour. 

Oyster Croquettzs.—Half a pint of raw 
oysters, half a pint of coolred veal, ons heap- 
ing tablespoonful of batter, three tablespoou- 
fuls cracker crumbs, the yolks of two eggs, 
one tablespsonfat of onion juice. Soak the 
crackers in oyster liquor, and then mix all 
the ingre*ients, aad shape: Dip in eggs, rall 
in cracker crumbs, and fry as usual, The 
butter should be softened before mixing. 

Bommp Brean Puppine.—Grate white 
bread ; pour boiling milk over it, and cover 
close. When soaked an hoor or two beat it 
fine, and mix with it two or three eggs well 
beaten. Pat it into a basin that wiil just 
hold it.; tie a floured cloth over it, and put it 
into boiling water. Send it cp with melted 
butter poured over. It may be eaten with 
salt or sugar. Prunes, or French ploms 
make # fine pudding instead of raisins, either 
with stue or bread pudding, : 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A man troubles himself with imaginary 
sorrows, ard discards those things which 
could help him easily to eradicate those 
Sorrows. 


Tut spprehension of evil is many times: 
worse than the evil itself; and the ill a man 
fears he shall suffer, he suffers in the very 
fear of them. 


A curious Christmas present for a deat 
person has been introduced in Germany—a 
fan, deftly concealing a tiny ear-trumpet in 
its end stick. Gentlemen can have their ear- 
trumpets hidden ia a walking-cane, 


Work every hour, pai'dorunupsid. Sseonly 
that you work, and you capnot escape your 
reward. Whether your work is coarse or fine, 
planting corn or writing epics, if only it ba 
honest work, done to your own approbation, 
it shall earn a reward t> the senses as well ag 
to the thought. No matter how often defeated, 
you are born to victory. The reward of a 
thing well done is to have done it, 


A Srnoxe Heant.—Tae loving heart.is the 
strong heart. The generous hand is the hand 
to cling to when the path is difficult. There 
is room for the exercise of charity everywhere 
—in business, in society, in the church; but 
the first and chiefest need for it is at home, 
where it is the salt which keeps all things 
sweet, the aroma which makes every hoar 
charming, and the divine light which shines 
star-like through all gloom and depression. 


CuaracTers In Fixezn Naris.—Poets and 
imaginative people are ap? to have long, taper 
fiogers and beautiful fioger naile. They have 
a handwriting in which the long up-strokes and 
down-stokes cut into the lines above and be- 
neath them. The heads of their capital 
letters are large. This handwriting shows 
ardour and impulse. When it basa markedly 
downward movement this handwriting shows 
a tendency to melancholy. Au aptitude for 
criticism is shown among people who bite their 
nails. They arecynical and severe, unchari- 
table and bitter, They write a small, cramped 
and illegible hand. However, there may be 
good-natured critics, men with versatility of 
comprehension. They would have small but 
well-shaped nails, and their handwriting would 
be somewhat angular, showing penetration and 
finesse, The nails of a musician are to be 
observed, although the piano somewh atiajures 
them. The great musicians have a sloping 
handwriting. There is, however, an eccen: 
tricity peculiar to the handwriting of executive 
musicisns, as witnessed in that of ven. 
The finger nails of mathematicians are apt to 
be square and not beantifal Tho handwriting 
of such persons shows & quiet mavement of 
the pen. The lines are straight with the 
paper, the up-strokes and the down-strokes 
are short, while the cspitale are small and 
angular. Diplomacy has a long, supple hand, 
and @ long, beautifully kepi slender finger 
nail, But the handwriting of # diplomatist 
is not spt to be clear; it always looks like a 
snake gliding away. There are-no clear, 
gigantic capitals, none of the fine curves sug- 
geative of generosity and expansion; all is 
compressed and impenetrable. Certain in- 
flexible natures exprees themselves both by 
finger nails and by the hand writing—both are 
blunt and determined. The Chinese: have 
such long finger naila that one might almost 
write with the ends of them. Tue tenacity 
of the Chinese nail, which does not break, 
shows that they have more lime in their 
bones than those-of a different.race. At one 
time, when good Queen Anne bit her finger . 
nails, it was the fashion for all the English 
aristocracy to bite theirs ; and. in those days 
the English finger rail was not what it is now, 
Fashion exerts a potent inflaence om man, 
savage or civilized. 
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" L.{W. B.—We cannot give addresses of kind. B. Y.—Do not per ny fa 
pe gn. SORREEONDEnTS. L. S—It te ze turn to the + ae ai rescrvod ia the gentlemen's compe, 


M. A. D. G.—A little ammonia or caustic potash in 
solution, will get rid of the stain. 


8. H. O.—1. A solution of oxalic acid will clean and 
whiten ivory. 2. Discoloured silk stockings may be 
restored by bleaching them with the fumes of sulphur 
in a close c ber. 


V. C.—In respect to a No. 1 copal varnish, we are not 
at present in possession of the secret. A premium has 
been offered for such a preparation, »ut hitherto, we 
are given to understand, without success 


R. G.—A glass-cutter will drill a hole through the 
stopper, which then can be —_ taken out; or if the 
bottle has had smelling salts in it, place it in some hot 
water, the heat will cause the ammoniacal gas to move 
the stopper. 


C. H. H.—I!t depends upon the purity of the «ther 
and the phosphorus. The best mode of expediting the 
process is to cut the stick of phosphorus into thin 
slices, which will then dissolve in an hour or two. Be 
careful that the phosphorus does not get under the 


D.W. N.—It is useless to send us questions relating to 
political or religious subjects, as such have been, and 
always will be, debarred from thiscolumn. Any of your 
acquaintances can give the information for which you 
are seeking. 


R. R.—As your lover is such a “ fire-eater,” it would 
seem that your life with him as his wife would prove 
any but happy; A man who truly loves a woman 
would not be likely to threaten to shoot her should she 
refuse to become his bride. 


E, M. M.—1. Ask some of your acquaintances to 
introduce you to the gentleman, that being the only 
legitimate way oi becoming acquainted with him. 2. 
No one could help praising your penmanship, which is 
far above the general average. 


H. G. R.—Your communication is so confused and 

ical as to render an answer impossible. It 

seems to be an account of a family quarrel, which, under 

all circumstances, should be retthd by those directly 
interested, and not referred to outside parties. 


VLR =s. If ty not uae oy P ngs ¢ no e 
couragement by which he may o think you do. 
2. You are what is known as a demi-brunette—that is, 
not a decided brunette, and too light-complexioned to 
o— abrunette. 38. Very dark-brown hair- almost 


E. L. C.—A dealer in scientific text-books is the one 
to whom you should apply for a manval of taxidermy. 
If there is no dealer of the kind in sour locality, order 
the book through a newsagent. The prices asked for 
such works depend greatly on their size, binding, and 
general make-up. 


E. L. 8.—The meaning of the word “ Mizpah ” is fully 
explained in the 49th verse of the 3let chapter of 
Genesis, which reads; ‘‘The Lord watch between me 
and thee, when we are absent one from another.” It is 
= of the mo:t beautiful sentiments found in the 

e. 


Cc. E. B.—When walking with a lady at night, or in 
the dusk of the evening, the gentleman should always 
offer his arm, thus guarding her against any possible 
accident. In the daytime it is not considered good 
taste fora lady to place her arm in the gentleman's, 
such an action, as a general rule, rendering the parties 
unpleasantly conspicuous. 


W. F. W.—1. Your penmanship would not be likely 
to prove a strong recommendation as a book-keeper, 
being very uneven and embellished with too many 
fi hes. 2. Perhaps the letter has miscarried, in 
which case the parties are not to blame. Write another 
note to them. We cannot vouch for the reliability of 
any firms in this or foreign countriés. 


E D. M.—Mix together 24 ounces of powdered orris 
root, 3 ounces of gum benzin, 4 drachms of tonka bean, 
6 drops of ofl of bitter almonds, and 6 drachms of 
extract of cassia. This makes a most delicate and 
fragrant violet sachet powder. We advise you to get 
ned druggist to mix the above ingredients together, as, 

wing experience, he can do so in a mdre satisfactory 
manner. 


F. L. W.—Get a druggist to fill the following pre- 
scription, which will in all probability give you relief : 
Make up into 12 powders 50 grains of bromide of 
potassium and 25 grains each of aromatic powder and 
white ome. Take one three timesa day. Sleep on a 
hard bed, take a cold plunge bath daily, and cat 
generously of a nourishing diet. If, after giving this 
treatment a fair trial, no satisfactory results are 
apparent, apply to a first-class physician for advice and 
treatment. ° 


F. W. M.—As a general rule, bouquets intended for 
actresses are handed up to the stage by the ushers of 
the theatre. It would be useless to conceal a note in 
the bouquet, as it is not at all likely that the one it is 
intended for will read it. Letters from love-worn 
swains to actresses are generally consigned to the fire, 
or k as curiosities to show, as Ghaleeupesre says, 

what fools these mortals be.” Perhaps some one of 


your acquaintances knows the lady, and will give you 
&. ete 


an introduction to her. gy. 


Lee > &. 





information may be obtained by advertising. 


W. J.—Consult the priest on these questions. 
give you all the rules of his church, 


Evetyn.—The child has no claim whatever unless 
mentioned in the will. 


C. M.—Try to act honourably. Do not disappoint the 
legitimate hopes of the first younglady. Make up your 
mind at once and stop trifling. 


T. 8S. W.—The longest verse in the Bible is the 9t1 
verse of the Sth chapter of Esther ; the shortest is the 
85th verse of the 11th chapter of St John. 


M.C. P.—Bronze powderis used in bronzing wall-paper. 
This der is mized up with a little 'gum and water, 
and ed by means of rollers after it has been 


He will 


A. D. R.—If they were legally married, they must also 
be separated by,similar methods,as otherwise either one, 
: nm again, would be liable to prosecution for 

igamy. 


P. V. M.—Treat her to some seasonable delicacies, if 
she is fond of such things, and you can afford them. 


BY THE MILL, 


The place is changed since, long ago, 
The hollyhocks were growing ; * 
The stream is narrow now and slow, 
That once was overflowing ; 

The mill-wheel, still for many a year, 
Is moss-begirt and broken ; 

But yet upon the hemlock here 
I trace an old-time token, 


Two names may still be plainly seen, 
Though bark grown half o’er them; 
A lover’s knot set in between, 
And two hearts carved before them. 
My. young hand formed the characters, 
ith only love to guide me. 
One name was mine, the other hers—_ 
The little maid beside me. 


Our sylvanjtrysting-place was where 
No eye could see our meeting. 

We wandered to the stream, and there 
Exchanged a childish greeting. 

be boyhood’s days were gone, but still 

sought the mill-dam’s water ; 

Iecared no longer for the mill— 

I loved the miller’s daughter. 


The mill has sunk into decay, 
But in our hearts is burning 

Love’s torch, as clear and bright to-day 
As when the wheel was turning ; 

And though the bark bas somewhat marred 
My carving in the wildwood, 

The writing on our hearts, unscarred, 
Stands out as in our childhood. 


E. L 


C. 0. N.—Advertise for tidings of your missing rela- 
tive in some of the dailies and wee . We cannot 
undertake to hunt up information of the kind. 


C. E, R.—We are not acquainted with the name of the 
gentleman, but think that should you address the query 
to the editor of the newspaper a satisfactory 

Mera.—l, 


answer would be given. 

The numbers will be ‘posted to -~ 
address On receipt of the necessary stamps. 2. Very 
irregular writing, which fault may be overcome 
by practising an hour or two each day, if the 
time can be spared. Now that the nights have grown 
much longer, it would be an easy matter to improve 
your mind by the study of history, geography, penman- 
ship, mathematics and the like, 


D. R. F.—The italic words seen in the Bible, rneniiy 
consist of the auxiliary verbs, as are, was, etc., whic 
in the original are not written, but understood. In 
many of the ancient languages, as Greek, Hebrew and 
others, a large number of the minor words of a sentence 
are omitted ; but as these omissions would sometimes 
give rise to obscurity, the translators have generally 
supplied them, and, for the sake of distinction, printed 
them in italics. 


M. J.—1. Persons afflicted with strabismus (cross 
eyes) must undergo an operation in order to overcome 
their trouble. 2. A sharp razor is the safest and 
quickest medium for the removal of a moustache or 
beard. 38. The real name of the lady is known only to 
her most intimate friends. 


D. BE. L.—Your is not sufficient to warrant 
marrying the object of your love ; therefore it behoves 
you to wait until you are better off. In this 
= matter-of-fact world the idea of love in a cottage 

8 mythical, notwithstanding its roséate hue, Butchers, 
bakers and other tradesmen do not consider love a com- 
mercial commodity, and will not receive it as collateral 
for their wares, 


4. Very neat penmanship. 








W. F. G—Ordinary glue is mad 
parings of hides or other offal in water tll op og, te 
cunsistence. Shreds of vellum parings, parchmen; 
white leather, make transparent glue, he 


E. L. L.—It is always a difficult matte 
suitor whom you have repulsed. You peg yaaa 
Seg ney my only act when a good opportunity presen 

0 give him encouragement. You t 
boldly that you desire his company. — owe 


W. B. F.—It would be best for you to 
see your father, even though yon ahoult atheaad 
accept the situation as teacher which is open to 
Perhaps on going home you will find things far Kan 
pleasant than you imagine they would be, At an 
rate, your father’s wishes should be treated with aff 
ma 


R. T. C.—He may be a vain and selfish 
wants to make himself seem to be of awe mony 
your estimation, and does not know how to do it, 
Judging by the shrewdness which you exhibit in your 
letter, you will doubtless have no difficulty in managing 
him to your entire satisfaction. 


F. R.—We think that you may be somewhat selfish 
to dwell on your own desire for education, when pos- 
sibly your mother cannot afford to dispense with your 
help. Self-sacrifice is the lesson which we all have to 
learn. Endeavour to be contented in your present situa- 
tion. Your mother will prove in the end to be your + 
best and truest friend. 


A. F. M.—When the young man dec’ared his love you 
should Fave informed your father, and then you would 
have become engaged. No young lady should listen to 
a declaration of love and avow that she ‘reciprocates it 
without an immediate engagement of marriage, © 
are two things which shuuld always go ther. Your 
amare may still be able to help you. Tell all about 

t. 4 


W.—The better way would be to place your card 
in the bouquet andget it presented at theproper tims,” 
Actresses have many admirers, and you will not find 
phd to win your way to the affections of yo:r hearts . 

e. 


C. W. F.—To make orange jelly the following may be 
recommended :—Peel twelve orange very thin, and 
squeeze over the rind, but do not let it remain very 
long, as it will be very bitter ; should the cranes be 
too sweet, add the juice of a Seville orange or lemon, 

lve two ounces of isinglass in as small aq 
of water as possible. melt half-a-pound of loaf sugar 
with a small oy of .water, and when both are 
cold, mix them with the juice and strain into a mould. 
The quality of sugar depends on the sweetness of 
oranges. : 


e 


F. M. 8.—Wishes to know what a “‘ flirt” is. In 
language of a humorist of some note in England, “ 
is a general who builds her fame on her advances, 
may be compsred to tinder, which lays itself out to 
catch sparks, but does not always succeed in lighting up 
a match. Men are peryerse creatures; they fy 
-that which pursues them, and pursue that which files * 
trom them. Forwardness on the part of a female 
mame = draw back, and backwardness draws them 

orward.” 


Fee OF 


E. F. W—After considerable research we have been 
enabled to get a recipe for the mixture used in making 
yellow oiled clothing worn by waggoners, *bus-drivers, 
and others, Common drilling is used, and to It is ap- _ 
plied a mixture made by dissolving over a gentle fire one 
ounce of beeswax in one pint of the best-linseed-oil. It 
is applied when cold, with a piece of rag, and 
thoroughly rubbed in, after which it is hung up to dry. 
After hanging up for about four or five days the clothing 
becomes sufticiently dry for use. 
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javany, 1885. ADVERTISEMENTS. Lonpon NhRaDER 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


THE’ ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted by the Profession to be the moet wonderful and valuah!e remedy ever discovered. 
1s the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
offectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseares—DI PHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like a charm in Diarrhea; and’is the only srecific in CROLKRA and DYSENTERY. 
offectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS, 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutival:Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

Dean. Si1r,— We embrace this opvortunitv of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputarion this justly esteemed medicine, 
p.J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not-only in Hindostan, but all over the Kast. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
ier ix imported into the evuntry, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a plac- in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
qnordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
have occurred under our personal observation during many years, In Choleraie Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
yanprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firn convietion that it is decidedly the best, and 
jo rom a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of anv other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 

wih on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Vembers of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browne -wasundoubtedly.the Inventor of Catoropyng, that the whole s:ory of the Defendant FREEMAN was 

deliberately untrue. 


silin Bottles at 18. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., Ww.c 














WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


& BROWN'S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


a TOOTH bas IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
YS. ees EC acuurg \. AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
‘ Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with wy exon | fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, in-uring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy actiou of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, aud will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s.6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


UTI vile dad Address the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
sha peeenesve the Bame om none ‘ate Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 











oe 
limple:, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, i HAS \ 1G CURED. 
Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Ointment has 


munsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 


ims, and Hands, can be instantly re- RINSING POWDER cured, during the pist fifty years, thousands of 
tred by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL sufferers at home and abroad, from Eye Diseases 
(NTMEN', made entirely from herbs, And ALL COLOURED Articles can be | of every kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 


id warranted harmless. It possesses a washed in any weather. CoLours wILt not | Oculists of the highest standing. Testiu onials 
ust delightfal fragrance, and the lovely | RUN IN Srarcuinc anxp Dryine. Faded | of cues from all parts of the world. Sold by all 
88 it imparts to the skin astonishes Colours will be greatly improved. Medicine Vendors in pots, 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 


: 4s. 6d. B at, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from 
> t oO | y po ’ ’ ’ Pp ’ 
~ Gaal j ooh ccmenaa ~ 5 Fact | Sold in Penny Packets by Grocers, &c. | Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet Street, K.C, 


toms for use) post-free and free from ob-| G THWAITES & Co.., or Ii 


evation, to any address on receipt of UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


(CLEAR COMPLEXION E 2 ae oe BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 
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stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 226, ie Se 
filedonian Road, London, N. | MARKET HARBCRCUGH. 
my ee yy | A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 
JAE Easy Terms of Payment. 
J | y y 
y Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 
ie WwW 9 
RE A SOVEREIGN | Q p | LLS EIR Ss 
| 
mxzpy ror = [et #/55s. SEWING MACHINES. 
hrises Lock, Chain, and Twisted 
tins, Pimples, : can Stitch, all one ger 
. Piles, tachments in-luded-— Hand or 
Cancer, Scorbutic Complaints, Foot—Latest Patented Im- 
Chilblains, Scalds, rovements — Loose Wheol— | Instantly relieve & pi 
Cuts, Skin Diseases, rger Shuttle than any other °| Asti msumption, Bronchitis, 
Eruptions, Vaccination’ Eruptions Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- Colds, in the Chest, Ph] 
Fistula, and Ulcerated Legs lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- | Shortness of Breath, Rheumatism, 
“ if of 20 Y 5 ranteed equal to any £10 | Ne d Disorders of 
Tamed! ayes, “Steading gormeg aeons ect |_| Seseeeal throat, aad Langs 
" . for Fa. , Household, Dres«- TASTE ° 
PREPARED BY # making snd Manufacturing | 15.203 Cures have been Published 
BE Purposes. Machines by any 6ther maker exchanged. in the LAST YEAR 
ACH & BARNICOTT, J. @ WEIR | b TO SINGERS & PUBLI: SPEAKERS 
(Late Dr. Roberts,) - e 2 ba ——— gb pe and — 
BRIDPORT. 2, CAKLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE. Prive \n Vhd.. 20, 9d., de @d and lle. per Box 








Mull at 1s. 144., 98 94. 48 6d, 11s., and 22s. each. LONDON, W. 
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A LUXURY oan tos wan i ; 


FRENCH COFFEE cszp’ m PARIS} 


IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION, 











TENPENCE PER POUND. 


THIS IS THE CHOICEST AND MOST CAREFULLY SELECTED COFFEE, ROASTED ON THE FRENCH PRINCIPLE 
AND MIXED WITH THE FINEST BRUGES CHICORY. 


2lb. in Tins free by Parcels Post for 2s. 4d. or 5lb. in Tins for 5s, bd y, 





BARBER & COMPANW, Ty 
274, REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, Wii 


1, BISHOPSGATE 8T., EC.; THE BORO’, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E.; KING’S CROSS, N.; 102, WESTBOURNE 
GROVE, W.; 4, GT. TITCHFIELD ST., W.; MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, PRESTON, 


Postal Orders from ls. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had for lid. from all Post-Off mF 
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Mix for 


Free by New Parcels Post. BRADFORD » Ad =) tic oer 


COMPLETE SET OF BABY LINEN. "ree P24 ke 


(36 Articles.) 


Diapers 4 6 F b 
Puff Box and Put Puff & Powder... And preserves the Skin from the effects of exposum # 
Total amount.......... £1 7 SS FROST, COLD WIND, or HARD Wat 


More effectually than any other known 
Lacy who values her COMPLEXION should ever B® 
, YE t, ° 4 age lag “ a or . 
. $e FAR ‘or keeping the IN SOFT an OOM, 
MANUFACTURER, Will, on receipt « af lather o is perfectly Harmless, and may be applied to the 
BRIS TO kL. temple Fares eward, POST if FREE, a|the Tenderest Infant. 
Also Free by Post—Inrant’s Hoop, thelr LEADING. mS | Betlen, 1s,, 18, 9d., & 2s. 6d., of all Chemistsand F 


Rowk, aND AK, for One Guinea. tir the present enson ne ‘any Dart. of the Any’ size free for 8d. extra, by the Sole Makers, — 


Cavtnet Enceen of thane tees stiches | Ener anf eat ia Fics M. BEETHAM & SON, 


write at once, and m “ LONDON 
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Sold by most respectable Fail iW 


Grocers. 
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UNEQUALLED FOR HAND AND MACHINE USE. | INDI AN | MUS LIl ; 

A L F x A N D E R J S | A Perfectly Pure Cream-coloured Cotton Musliy | 
\ | (25 inches wide), useful for 

> SEWING | DRESSES, 90 yards for 195 


| CURTAINS, (\ (Per Parc 


COTTON *... BLINDS, \’" ‘*? 


Post 
IS THE BEST. 6s. 6d., free DRAPERIES, 
per Parcels Post on 


oe x SHADING, &c. 
, receipt of Postal Ord>+r. 
ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON |““’ 































AND IN COLOURS 


IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. oo hee mig are om "gunmee fin 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. JOHN KAY & SONS, MILLS, BURN 































BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. | "EAtTH, APPETITE, & DIGESTE 


The Great Remedy for Gout and Rheumatism. LOW = 'S ? | LL P 


eee safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 


during use, and certain to p-event the disease attacking | 8 
any vital part. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, at Is. 1id.,| For the Head, Stomach, and Liver 
and 2s. 9d. per box. . Sold in Boxes at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each, bv all Chemists; 

Free from the Proprietor, ROBERT HENRY LOWE, 330, } 


Road, Wolverhampton, for the price in postage stamps. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. | A Comforting, Aperient Medicine for All Se 


“eae : , a Prev i 
i excellent Family Medicine is the most eff-ctive remedy for Indigestion, entive of All Diseases. 
Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, ’ set 
Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, or, where an Aperient is LOWE S PILLS A GRAND CURE FOR TO 
required, nothing can be better adapted. For FEMALES these Pills are traly ; _Cradley, Worcestershire, December sth, 
excslent, removing the distreming Headacte so very prevalent, Depression of | nq ity yi hk on es soutien Pale a er te 
Spirits, Dulnes: ot Sight, Nervous A ffer tions, Blothes, Pimples, and Sallowness of | yery trying compl:int. Tam happy in saying that in a viry sh rt time I rece 


the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the Complexion. and I have not felt the slightest p.in with it since, after all other remedies 
having tried over a dozen. 


Sold by all Chemists at ls. lid. and 2s. 9d. per Box. To Mr. R. H. LOWE I am, yours-truly, A. C0 


WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING Pll 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTEDE 


Numbers of which cases have heen prononnced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY ff 
the numerous well-au henticated Te-~timoials iv di-orders o' ‘he HEAD CHEST, BOWELS, lig 
and KIDNEYS; «leo in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, «ud «ll SKIN DISEASES 
sufficient io prove the g:eat value of thi. most useful Fawily Medicine, it bemy 


ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOW 















Many reoris have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they 
beneficial in a!l Bilious Complaiu's 

Sold in Boxes, price 7jd., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court. Fleet Street, London; an 

Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWER 


I« strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, é&c., and by its balsamic aud healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use ouly » snurt time, the skin will become and 
aod smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear avd beautiful. 

Sold in Bottles, price %s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perf mers. 





SIMPLICITY 


Electro-plating and Gilding st 

WALTON’S Celebrated 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, a 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Ura Ti 
kets, &. Price 1s, 6d., 2% 64., 
, It prevents the _ free for 21 Stamps. Also 

rom assuming the red anc : 
dull appearvice so un; leasant to WALTON’S AURINE, 
the eye of the sveptical, and vexutivusto | A Solution of Gold for Reid 
the sufferer. The widespre»d approbation of | Jewellery, Siiver, &c., fe yo 
this compound tor beautifying the ~kin is acknow- | When ladies wish to change i a 
ledged by thousands, rot only to b» perfectly mnocent, but | into Gold, this will be f a ie 
slso being used us a svething balin on the most delicate child as | venient, Price 28. 6d. P 
an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driviug and the | Stamps, 
heat of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes indispensable as a mother’s Sop sy Curmisrs AND Ino’ 
household companion, Price 2s. 6d., 4s. Gd., 7s. 6d., &c. Post free 34 8 amps. 


Sold by all Chemists and P rfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London 



















PURITY. 
PERFECTION. Ladivs to obtain & retain a Healthy and Beauti.ul Complexion should uge 
Walton’s “ Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. | WALTON’S KALODERMa«, 


‘ ae a < ki | So much recommended by the faculty for all affections of 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, | the skin, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelas, 
Calico, &c. | Eezema, It quickly removes ¢ hilblains, Redness, 


Without the Application of Heat. Roughness on the Face, Neck, Arms, and 


It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, er Box- | ill-effects of north-east winds, 
wood Stamp, steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It | frosts and sudden changes 
is invaluable for Hotels. Laundries, Dyers, | vf weather. 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c It resists the action of strong disinfect- 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen 
from contagion.. Price Is. to 21s. each. 
Post free fur 13 Stamps. 

















SoLv BY ALL CHemraTs, Stationers, &c. | te | 


geperes. ERR EFESERI Sa 





